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Notes. 


A SECOND PORTRAIT OF THE EARL OF BATH 
BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
PAINTED FOR MRS. MONTAGU IN 1761. 

The following memorandum of a hitherto unde- 
scribed, and very little known, portrait of William 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath, painted by Reynolds in 
his most powerful style, and representing the 
venerable statesman three years before his death, 
will doubtlessly prove acceptable to every one 
versed in the literature of Art, and more especially 
to those studying the works of our magnificent 
portrait-painter. It is now in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. The portrait of Lord Bath by Sir 
Joshua, already known to the public through the 
medium of the engravings of McArdell and 8. W. 
Reynolds, was painted at an earlier time, August, 
1755, for Sir Joshua’s old friend, Mr. Tolcher of 
Plymouth, and is described by Mr. Tom Taylor 
in Leslie’s Life of Sir Joshua, vol. i. page 146, 
note. In this, as in the subsequent one painted 
in 1761 for Mrs. Montagu, the statesman is repre- 
sented in peer’s robes ; but here the face is seen 
almost in profile turned towards the left. In both 
pictures the light is admitted from the right-hand 
side. This earlier portrait is so ruined from the 
disappearance of the upper layers of colours, as to 
cease to afford any evidence of the once masterly 
modelling and workmanship in transparent colours 


which must have distinguished it. Nothing now 
remains beyond the dull leaden priming, the mere 
work of assistants or scholars. It was, however, 
the first Reynolds portrait which the Trustees of 
the National Portrait Gallery obtained. The pic- 
ture recently acquired for the same institution 
had passed from Mrs. Montagu’s possession to that 
of Lord Rokeby, who still retains many portraits 
of great interest from the same collection, besides 
various articles of personal interest and a vast 
amount of papers and literary correspondence. On 
quitting Montagu House, Portman Square, for a 
smaller residence, his Lordship afforded the Trus- 
tees of the Gallery the first opportunity of acquiring 
the portrait of Lord Bath, and of this, it need 
hardly be said, they readily availed themselves. 
Lord Rokeby, in order to complete all possible 
information on the subject, had the exemplary 
consideration to present to the Gallery the original 
letter written by Lord Bath to Mrs. Montagu 
relative to this picture, which letter will now be 
permanently exhibited to the public in connexion 
with the portrait. The name of Lord Bath as a 
sitter for this picture occurs in Sir Joshua's 
pocket-books, beginning August, 1761.—See Les- 
lie and Taylor’s Life of Sir Joshua, vol. i. p. 202. 

Extract from the Earl of Bath’s letter to Mrs. 
Montagu, dated “ London, Thursday, Ott. 15th, 
1761."— 

“T was yesterday with Mr. Reynolds, and have fixed 
Fryday next at twelve, to finish the Picture. I have 
discovered a secret by being often at Mr. Rey- 
nolds, that I fancy, he is sorry I should know. I find 
that none of these great Painters finish any of their 
Pictures themselves. The same Person, (but who he is, 
I know not,) works for Ramsey, Reynolds, and another 
called Hudson. My Picture will not come from that 
Person til thursdhy night, and on Fryday it will be totally 
finished, and ready to send home.” 


The picture is painted on a large oblong square 


canvas. The figure, in peer’s robes, appears seated 
nearly facing the spectator, and is seen to below 
the knees. He holds a pen in his right hand, and 
rests the arm on a table covered with a green cloth, 
on which are placed a silver inkstand with some 
books, one of which, a folio volume, lettered Lord 
Lyttelton’s Life of Henry II., is placed upright. 
His keen brown eye is fixed directly upon the 
spectator, and his full, round, closely-shaven face 
atfords deeply-worn indications of the seventy-ninth 
year at which he had arrived. The light, as before 
observed, is admitted from the right-hand side; 
the shadows are solid and disposed with extreme 
skill, many of them contrasting immediately with 
some of the brightest lights. The transparent or 
glazing colours—those most apt to fly, as so 
lamentably proved by the condition of the other 
portrait—are here admirably well preserved. 

The picture, on being deposited in the Gallery, 
was without loss of time protected by a sheet of 
plate-glass, so as at least to defend it from the 
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constantly floating particles of dust and the ill 
effects of steam arising from many persons breath- 
ing in crowded rooms. The background consists 
of « rich full green curtain, with an Ionic pilaster 
and the curved wall of a recess, towards the left. 
These are painted with great freedom. His left 
hand, destitute of the large ring observable in the 
other picture, rests on the arm of the chair. The 
wig is full and cut square to the face, as then 
worn by bishops, and appears to be heavily laden 
with powder. No writing is perceptible on the 
sheet of paper lying on the table beneath his right 
hand. he ample extent of background tends to 
produce an effect of freedom and grandeur, and 
certainly contributes very considerably towards the 
dignity of the figure. 

In reference to the letter of which an extract is 
here given, it may be noted that the unknown 
artist mentioned by Lord Bath as “finishing” pic- 
tures for the leading artists of the day was probably 
Peter Toms, R.A., who did a great deal of work 
in that line for his more successful brethren. Toms 
was the son of an engraver, and pupil and assistant 
to Hudson, who, although here mentioned with 
indifference as “another called Hudson,” was a 
leading portrait-painter of his time, and the master 
of Sir Joshua himself. Hudson died in 1779, in 
possession of a large fortune. Poor Toms, although 
an original member of the Royal Academy and 
one of the officials in Heralds’ College, as Portcullis 
Pursuivant, continued to serve as “ Drapery-man ” 
to Reynolds, Cotes, West, and others. He fell 
into habits of intemperance, and died by his own 
hand in 1776. His price for painting the draperies, 
hands, &c., of a whole-length portrait was twenty 
guineas ; for a three-quarter, three guineas. It is, 
however, recorded by Edwards, from whose anec- 
dotes (page 53) these particulars are taken, that 
Toms only received twelve guineas from Reynolds 
for painting the accessories to the magnificent pic- 
ture, now at Woburn Abbey, of Lady Elizabeth 
Keppel, as one of the bridesmaids to Queen Char- 
lotte on the occasion of her marriage in 1761, that 
being nearly the same time that Lord Bath’s por- 
trait was being completed. The skilful handling 
of Toms may also, I think, be recognized in the 
laces and ribbons of another portrait of Lady 
Elizabeth (when she had become Marchioness of 
Tavistock), also at Woburn Abbey. 

Cotton, in his Catalogue of the portraits painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1857, states that a 
repetition of the portrait of Lord Bath, 1755, 
engraved by McArdell, is in the possession of 
Admiral Woolcombe at Hemerdon. The portrait 
belonging to Lord Northwick, which is quoted on 
the same page, has no, connexion with this picture. 
It is by Jervas, and represents Lord Bath at a 
much earlier age, as may be seen by the engraving 
from it in Lodge's Portraits, plate 203. 

G. 


FOLK LORE. 


HERRING-FISHING AND BLoop-sHEDDING.—At 
Peterhead, Sept., 1872, a herring-tisher was charged 
with brutally ill-using his wife, and cutting open 
her head. The wife stated that she had been fre- 
quently subjected to the like treatment, and that 
she was constantly in danger of her life.. The hus- 
band acknowledged the truth of the accusations, 
but averred that his purpose in the ill-usage was, 
that he should not have a good take of herrings 
unless he had first drawn blood from his wife. 
Presuming that this was not the mere excuse of a 
brutish drunkard, but was a genuine piece of folk 
lore, it deserves to be recorded. And it is the 
more curious, if it be a real belief, because it is 
contrary to the general superstition concerning 
herring-fishing and the violent shedding of blood. 
Thus, Pennant says, “It is a general observation 
all Scotland over, that if a quarrel happen on the 
coast where herring is caught, and that blood be 
drawn violently, then the herring goes away from 
the coast without returning during that season. 
This, they say, has been observed in all past ages 
as well as at present; but this I relate only asa 
common tradition, and submit it to the judgment 
of the learned” (vol. i. Introduction, p. lv.). On 
the subject of quarrels among herring-fishers, Mr. 
Campbell has some remarks in his Popular Tales 
of the West Highlands (vol. i. p. exxviil.). 

CuruBert Bepe. 


A Sunpay Mooy.—I was talking with a Rut- 
land cottager whose garden had suffered from the 
very heavy rains and the flooding of a brook ; but, 
said he, “ [ knew there ’d be a flood before the month 
was out, because it was a Sunday moon.” This was 
the new moon of Sunday, August 4, 1872. 

Curusert Bebe. 


Weatuer Sayines.—In the North of Ireland, 
Down and Antrim, the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd of April 
are called the “Borrowing Days,” March having 
once begged the use of them from April that he 
might finish killing an old woman’s cow. He was 
angry with the cow or her mistress, I never heard 
which :— 

“The first day was wind and weet ; 

The second day was hail and sleet ; 

The third day was birley banes, a 

And knocked the wee birds’ nebs agin the stanes. 

« A haw year 
*S a braw year.” 
An easterly wind’s rain 
Makes fools fain.” 

VEDOVA. 


Deatu-Bep Customs.—The Paris Figaro con- 
tains an account of the death of a gipsy belonging 
to a tribe encamped in the Rue Duhesme :— 


“About 10°30 in the afternoon a young woman of 
twenty-two or twenty-three was brought out of one of 
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the tents, very pale, with black eyes, surrounded by 
circles, which burnt with a strange fire. The oldest 
members of the tribe ranged themselves round her, and 
one of them commenced, in an unknown language, a 
funeral chant, set to the air of a polka. Every now and 
then all the others struck themselves on the breast, while 
repeating the last words of the chant. Then they drew 
a circle round the dying woman and edged it with pieces 
of broken glass. 

“The man who appeared the chief of the tribe entered 
into the circle, holding a bird in his hand, which he 
placed near the mouth of the young woman. After about 
a quarter of an hour the gipsy cried out and expired. 
Her companions carried back the body into the tent, afd 
let loose the bird. 

“ According to the bystanders at this curious ceremony, 
it was with the view of introducing the soul of the young 
woman into the body of the bird.” 

CHARLES VIVIAN. 

41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


OLD CUSTOMS AT TENBY. 


Being at present from home, it is impossible to 
ascertain whether, among the very numerous notes 
which have from time to time appeared in “ N. & Q.” 
concerning old and bygone customs, those of Tenby 
have yet been noticed. For curious details of 
these, let me refer to a little volume, said to be 
fast “getting out of print”: Tales and Traditions 
of Tenby, 1858 (Mason, Tenby). 

Of course, many of those mentioned for Christ- 
mas Day, Twelfth Day, May Day, and “ All Hal- 
low E’en” resemble those we are familiar with in 
tales of olden time, and manners and customs in 
general. But with many I do not remember to 
have met before—e. 

“Holly beating” on St. Stephen’s Day. 

“New Year's Water,” with the ancient and 
pretty song of the children who bring it to 
sprinkle. 

The appeal for gifts at this season by “tooling,” 
“sowling,” and “the Cutty Wren,” with its curious 
song in parts, and the Christmas procession of 
“the Lord Mayor of Pennyless Cove.” 

The football-match of Shrove Tuesday, and 
custom of walking barefoot to church on Good 
Friday; and about this season, also, the young 
people collected long reeds from the river “to 
make Christ’s bed.” 

The rough sport of the hayfield; “giving a green 
gown” to a female on her first visit, or “ stretching 
the back” of a male by rolling such in a haycock 
by haymakers of the opposite sex. 

On St. Crispin’s Day (Oct. 25) an effigy was 
carried round the town, with doggrel verses, till it 
was kicked to pieces; and on St. Clement’s Day 
(Nov. 23) that of a carpenter. 

We have three different ways of “sowing hemp- 
seed” on All Hallow E’en; and, with details of the 

istmas “ guisers,” or mummers, is a long and 
curious ballad-dialogue between Father Christmas, 
St. George, Oliver Cromwell, and Beelzebub. In 


this, St. George declares, amidst details of his 
adventures :— 
“ First, then, I fought in France ; 
Second, I fought in Spain ; 
Thirdly, I came to Tenby, 
To fight the Turk again.” 

In one of the many valuable notes appended by 
Mr. T. Wright and others to these reminiscences of 
the olden time, it is explained that the idea of this 
last exploit is not so absurd as might be supposed. 
During the sixteenth and early part of the seven- 
teenth centuries, the Barbary Corsairs, who were 
generally denominated Turks, were not unfrequent 
visitors in the Channel, and attacked defenceless 
villages, carrying off to slavery any inhabitants 
whom they could seize. 

We have also various verses sung on different 
occasions, besides details of “corpse lights,” funeral 
customs, of wedding “ biddings,” and of the “ ceffyl 
pren” (t.c. wooden horse) punishment for unruly 
wives. 

The superstitious preservation of “hot cross- 
buns” has been lately noticed in these pages. It 
is stated that these were eaten in Tenby after re- 
turn from church,—“and having tied a certain 
number in a bag, they hung them up in the 
kitchen, where they remained till next Good Friday, 
for medicinal purposes; the belief being thas 
persons labouring under any disease had only to 
eat a portion of a bun to be cured. The buns so 
preserved were used also as a panacea for all the 
diseases domestic animals are liable to.” 

I will just add, that reference to many of these 
customs is made in an interesting series of papers, 
entitled “Some Passages in the Life of an 
Authoress,” which has appeared in Golden Hours* 
for this year (see pp. 324, &c., in the number for 
May). To any visitor at Tenby the local allusions 
have much interest, and especially so is the list 
of provisions at the time of the writer's visit (evi- 
dently before 1837) contrasted with those of the 
present time :— 


“30 oysters 2d. 
12 whitings . ld. 
Couple of fowls (small) . 8d. 
Shoulder of mutton - Is. Od. 


A goose and three chicks 2s. 6d. 
Potatoes for ‘ thank you.’ 
Turnips for less.” 

In these papers we find another illustration of the 
well-known fact, that curious and useful notes, 
well worthy of notice and preservation, may often 
be found among the papers of a magazine. The 
writer gives (p. 326) the testimony of an eye- 
witness, the late Sir C. Bullen, concerning the 
instantaneous disappearance of Sir T. Troubridge 
and his ship, the “ Blenheim,” near the isle of 
Rodriguez, East India, in 1807. 8. M. 8. 


* A sixpenny periodica), issued by W. Macintosh, 
London. 
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PENDLETON NEW HALL AND THE HOLLANDS. 


The following cutting may be worthy of a nook 
in your columns; it is from the Salford Weekly 
News of June 29, 1872. Yuuvr. 

Broughton, Manchester. 


“Demoition or A Reric or OLp the 
neighbourhood of Manchester and Salford many inter- 
esting buildings have vanished. One that the hammer 
of the auctioneer has just knocked down stood on Brindle 
Heath, Pendleton, for more than two centuries, under 
the name of New Hall. It was an irregular, low range 
of brick building, with many rooms, dimly lighted by 
green lozenge-shaped panes, and oak stair-flights to nearly 
every room. It was not a mansion of much grandeur at 
any time, but the founder of it was of good family, and 
had his escutcheon carved and placed on the front in the 
spacious courtyard, so that all friends and guests could 
learn his ancestral dignity. Time wrought changes, and 
brought about necessities for more elbow-room than the 
old place could afford; and about the end of the last cen- 
tury a larger and more imposing mansion was added to 
the old one, and the escutcheon was removed to a much 
humbler position over the fireplace of one of the old 
rooms, where it remained until the building was swept 
away. 

“The New Hall was probably rebuilt about 1640, which 
is the date on the escutcheon, when Brindle Heath was 
part of a manor in the possession of James Holland. In 
a MS. heraldic scroll of the date 1775 he is described as 
“James Holland, of New Hall so called, originally in 
Pendleton, in the parish of Eccles, in the county of Lan- 
easter, esquire, no doubt but allowed, approved, and con- 
firmed by the King-at-Arms to him and his posterity.’ 
The family name of Holland extends a long way hack in 
association with old manors and historical events in Lan- 
cashire ; and as the arms of the Hollands in this, as well 
as many counties at the present day, appear to have been 
derived from an ancestral Robertus de Holland of Hale, 
near Wigan (tem. John, 1216), it may be assumed that 
this James Holland was a descendant also. It is men- 
tioned in Baines’s //istory of Lancashire that Thomas Earl 
of Lancaster (tem. Edward III., 1319) granted lands and 
tenements in le Hope-juxta-Manchester, together with 
the bailiwick of Salfordshire, to Sir Robert de Holland and 
Matilda his wife. In 1595, Othes or Otho Holland, gent., 
occupied a house, probably the Old Hall (another building 
yetstanding near to the one demolished) in Pendleton; and 
amongst the vestry orders of the Parish Church of Eccles, 
dated August 27, 1595, the churchwardens are empowered 
to appoint places in the church for the gentlemen in the 
arish, al amongst others ‘one to Otho Holland of 
endleton.’ In 1622 a house on the site of New Hall 
was the residence of his son, Thomas Holland, who mar- 
ried, at the Eccles Parish Church, Joan Irlam. This 
Thomas Holland, no doubt, lived on the site of New Hall ; 
and his son, James Holland, already referred to, rebuilt 
and occupied it im 1640, as described in the MS. scroll. 

“In the heraldic visitations of the King-at-Arms to 
Lancashire in 1567, the name of Holland of Denton 
occurs ; and in that of 1664 the name occurs as Holland 
of Heaton and Denton. At Sir W. Dugdale’s visitation 
in 1677 he warned divers persons residing within the 
hundred of Salford to make their respective appearances 
before him at the King’s Head in Salford, to justify their 
titles of esquire and gentleman, as to their right to coats 
of arms and crests. In this list appear the names of 
James Holland of Pendleton, Thomas Holland of Prest- 
wich, and Thomas Holland of Clifton; all of whom 
were challenged as bearing unregistered arms and crests. 
No doubt, as the MS. scroll suggests, the due authoriza- 


tion of the King-at-Arms was obtained at this visitation, 
The emblazoned arms in the MS. scroll agree with those 
in the carved shield found in the old mansion at Brindle 
Heath. They are:—Per pale: Dexter, azure semée de 
lis a lion rampant gardant, argent, oppressed with a bend, 
gules. Sinister: Per pale, or, a fesse indented; vert, a 
bend, gules. Crest, an esquire’s helmet bearing the 
wreath, and a foxhound, argent. The dexter half of the 
shield is that of the Holland family, the sinister half ig 
probably derived from the wife’s family—Irlam. Under- 
neath the carved shield at the mansion the letters 
‘J. M. H.’ oceur, and the same initials are drawn under 
the emblazoned arms on the MS. scroll. 

*« Although probably not directly connected with the 
Pendleton branch of the Hollands, it is worth mentioning 
that three gentlemen of that name—Richard, William, 
and George—are recorded amongst the gentlemen of the 
best calling in the Salford hundred who were willing to 
find money for Queen Elizabeth to help to defray the 
expenses connected with the resistance offered to the 
invasion of the Spanish Armada. A James Holland was 
boroughreeve of Salford in 1782. The son of James 
Holland of New Hall, Otho, married Alice, daughter 
of Edward and Joan Stanley of Broughton Hall, near 
Manchester, of the ancient and honourable house of 
Stanley, Earls of Derby; and their eldest daughter, 
Alice Holland, married Robert Cooke of Worsley, 1699, 
and the New Hall passed into the family of the Cookes, 
Their son, Otho Cooke, of Half Street, Old Church, 
Manchester, married, in 1743, Elizabeth Kay, daughter 
of John Kay of Salford, gentleman, died 1748, and whose 
son John was treasurer to the Manchester Infirmary in 
1772, and resided in Front Salford, now the Crescent. 
Through the families of the Cookes and the Kays, the 
descendants of Otho Cooke can claim alliance with 
Humphrey Chetham, the founder of Chetham College, 
as his brother, James Chetham, born 1565, married for 
his first wife Isabel Holland of Crumpsall; and their 
daughter Jane, born 1603, married John Kay of Thorn- 
ham, near Middleton, the grandfather of John Kay of 
Salford, born 1676, father of Elizabeth, born 1712. 

“ James, the son of Otho Cooke, is described in the 
MS. scroll as residing in Norfolk Street, Manchester, 
gentleman, 1775, having married Ann Alderson of Lynn, 
Norfolk, the ancestress of Baron Alderson. The house in 
Norfolk Street is yet standing, and is occupied by the 
banking firm of James Sewell & Nephew. There were 
several children born to James Cooke—one, Thomas 
Alderson Cooke, married Judith Image, of an ancient 
family in Cornwall, and their son Otho, the present 
owner of the estate, born 1802, married Frances Ann 
Enys, of Enys, Cornwall, from whom of several children 
two sons are now living. 3 

“The New Hall was vacated by the Cooke family in 
1781, when Mr. Daniel Whittaker occupied it till 1788, 
when it was let to Mr. William Barrow ; and he and his 
relatives continued to occupy it until 1841, when the 
Misses Barrow were succeeded by Mr. Aldcroft Phillips, 
who held it till 1858, and it passed into the hands of 
Thomas Harrison, a cattle-dealer and grazier. ‘ 

“ There is an incident related of a fright the Misses 
Barrow received upon one occasion, when Captain Fitz- 
gerald, whose father held a lease of the coal-mines under 
the New Hall estate, was paying a visit to the benevolent 
maiden ladies in 1831. He was asked to inspect the old 
cellars for some purpose or other. He jokingly said, 
‘Why, I have been right under the old house and gardens 
a hundred yards below, and seen the cellars through the 
cracks in the mines.’ The ladies became so alarmed, a8 
there had been a crack in the stone staircase a short time 
before, that they left the house until a strong support 
was placed under the stairs, which were a cause 
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anxiety for years afterwards, and yet remained intact to 
the last day of the old mansion. 
“The arms of the Cooke family are:—Per pale: 
Dexter, the Holland arms. Sinister: Sable, a chevron, 
les, between three bales of cotton, argent. Crest, an 
ostrich holding a horse-shoe in the mouth, argent.” 


HORATIO NELSON A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


A hundred years ago, this very month of October, 
there was a delicate young lad, named Horatio 
Nelson, who had in his mind to be “at the top of 
the tree” in the naval profession, but did not well 
know how to turn his fixed idea into reality. He 
was then, A.D. 1772, fourteen years of age. Two 
ears previously, the ague-stricken boy had read 
in a country paper that his uncle, Captain Maurice 
Suckling, was appointed to the “ Raisonable.” The 
poor Norfolk parson’s delicate son, one of eleven 
children, entreated that he might be allowed to go 
to sea in his uncle’s ship. “ Let him come,” was 
Captain Suckling’s reply; “and the first time we 
go into action a cannon-ball may knock off his 
head, and provide for him at once.” 
Before October, 1772, young Horatio had served, 
as midshipman, five months in the “ Raisonable.” 
On that ship being laid up, his uncle sent him to 
see service in a merchant-ship to the West Indies. 
The merchantman was commanded by Mr. John 
Rathbone (whose maiden daughters live in the 
memory of old Kensingtonians, among whom they 
lived, mistresses of a boarding-school where the 
upils were mostly connected with the Indies, 
tand West). Captain Rathbone had been an 
officer under Suckling in the “Dreadnought”; but 
he had left the Royal Navy, in disgust at some 
slight. Rathbone not only hated the royal ser- 
vice himself, but made his pale young friend, 
Horatio, have a horror of it. Nelson left the West 
Indiaman a practical seaman, but he brought away 
with him the maxim, applied to the king’s ships: 
Aft, the most honour; forward, the better man.” 
; This prejudice soon wore off. In Captain Suck- 
ling’s ship, the “ Triumph,” guard-ship in the 
Medway, Nelson served first as “ captain’s servant,” 
next as midshipman for some little time. In his 
expeditions from the North Foreland to the Tower, 
he gained a knowledge of pilotage, which was, as 
he called it, a “comfort ” to him then, and valuable 
on many an after-occasion. Horatio next passed 
to the “Carcass,” and was very shortly after re- 
moved thence to the “Seahorse,” Captain Farmer. 
In connexion with this last appointment, the 
note printed below (by kind permission of the lady 
im whose possession it now is) has great interest, 
and it was by no means unimportant when it 
was written a hundred years ago. It runs as 
follows: —“Mr. Bentham’s compliments to Mr. 
Kee, he understands he is agent to Mr. Surridge, 
Master of the ‘Seahorse’; should be ob- 
to him for a recommendation in favour of 


Horatio Nelson, a young lad (nephew to Captain 
Suckling) who is going in that ship. The Master 
is a necessary Man for a young lad to be introduced 
to. Therefore, Mr. Bentham will be obliged to 
Mr. Kee for a Letter. The ships wait only for the 
Com* dispatches.—Navy Office, 28 Oct., 1772.” 
The Master, in old days, was a most responsible 
officer. The navigation of the ship was in his 
hands, and it is truly said of him that he was a 
necessary Man for a young lad, and especially such 
an aspiring lad as Horatio Nelson, “to be intro- 
duced to.” Jonny Doran. 


A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
AUTHORS: VENERABLE BEDE.* 


Ecclesiastical History, b. i. chap. iv. Lucius, 
King of Britain, writing to Pope Eleutherus, de- 
sires to be made a Christian. 

“ As far as I can judge,” writes the learned Stilling- 
fleet, “ Bede followed the old British tradition, only 
leaving out the names of the persons sent, and the estab- 
lishment of the British Churches after the baptism of 
King Lucius. For Bede saith as little as he well could 
that tended to the honour of the British Churches. So 
that according to this, which seems the truest account 
of this embassy, Elvanus and Medwinus were British 
Christians themselves, and therefore sent to Eleutherus, 
having been probably the persons employed to convince 
King Lucius; but he knowing the great fame of Rome, 
and it being told him, not only that there were Christians 
there, but a bishop in that city, the twelfth from the 
Apostles, had a desire to understand how far the British 
Christians and those of Rome agreed; and he might 
reasonably then presume, that the Christian doctrine 
was there truly tawght, at so little distance from the 
Apostles, and in a place whither, as Irenzeus argues in 
this case, ‘a resort was made from all places, because 
of its being the imperia! city.’ These were reasonable 
considerations, which might move King Lucius to send 
this embassy to Rome, and not any opinion of St. Peter's 
having been appointed the head of the Church there, of 
which there was no imagination then, nor a long time 
after in the British Churches, as appears by the contest 
of the British bishops with Augustine the monk.”— 
Origines Britannica, ch. ii. 

There is a remarkable proof that the Irish bishops 
in the seventh century rejected the authority of 
the Pope in Bede, lib. iii. c. 29. On this subject 
see Ussher’s Discourse on the Religion of the An- 
cient Trish, c. viii. (Works, iv.), and Stuart’s His- 
torical Memoirs of the City of Armagh, p. 622. 

Ch. xxvii. St. Augustine, being made Bishop, 
sends to acquaint Pope Gregory with what had 
been done, and receives his answer to the doubts 
he had proposed. This chapter is illustrated in 
Smith’s Appendix, num. vi. pp. 675-688. St. 
Augustine, being made bishop, sends to acquaint 
Pope Gregory with what had been done, and re- 
ceives his answer to the doubts he had proposed to 
him. Ist Quest. concerning Bishops and Church 
property. On the former, consult Quesnellus ad 


* Continued from p. 531. 
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Leonis Magni Opp. ii. 446, ed. 1675, 4to. ; Monu- 
menta Historica Britannica, p. 132, n.; Collier, 
p. 158 sqq.; Prichard’s Life of Hinemar, quoted 
in “N. & Q.” 4" 8. vi. 24; Cfr. Chetham Tracts 
on Popery, i. 210. On the Papal confirmation 
nted to an Archbishop by the delivery of the 
allium, the badge of the metropolitan dignity, see 
Fuller. Dr. Lingard refers to Bede, i. c. 29, and ii. 
c. 17, 18. This subject is exhausted in Garnerii 
Appendix to Liber Diurnus Rom. Pontif, 193 sqq. 

On Church property, compare Warner's Ecele- 
siastical History of England, Inett’s Hist. of the 
English Church, and Selden’s Hist. of Tithes. 
“Tertii Tomi Elenchus,” continued. Epitome His- 
torie, 203. [Dr. Giles also gives an Index, vol. 
iii.] “ Vita D. Cuthberti,” 210. “St. Cuthbert, ac- 
cording to Bede, must have been the veriest éavroy 
ryswpoupivog of the Romish Church. So con- 
stantly was he upon his knees in prayer, that a 
long callosity extended from his knees to the 
neighbourhood of his feet."—Raine. “ After the 
cure of a swelling in his knee, which no physician 
had been able to heal, St. Cuthbert perceived that 
it was an angel who had given him the advice, and 
sent by Him who formerly deigned to send his 
archangel Raphael to restore the eyesight of Tobit. 
If any one think it incredible that an angel should 
appear on horseback, let him read the history of 
the Maccabees, in which angels are said to have 
come on horseback to the assistance of Judas Mac- 
cabeus, and to defend God’s own Temple.”—Bede. 
An extended life of the same saint is given else- 
where, vol. iv. <A life of him will be found in 
Raine’s History and Antiquities of North Dur- 
ham. “ He was present at the Council of Cloveshoo 
in 747, at which the proposal of Boniface to bring 
the Church of England under subjugation to the 
see of Rome was very quietly evaded.” —Dr. Hook’s 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, i. 230, 
where authorities are enumerated. There was an 
interesting discussion of the disinterment of his re- 
mains in “N. &Q.,” 1* 8. xi. ; cfr. Dr. Lingard’s 
Anglo-Saxon Church, ii. 73-81. 

“ Vita de Felicis,” 256. “The blessed triumph of 
St. Felix, which with God’s aid he atchieved in 
Nola, acity of Campania, has been described by 
Paulinus, bishop of that city, most beautifully and 
most amply in hexameter verse, butas this is adapted 
rather to poetical than to plain readers, it 
has seemed good to me for the benefit of many 
to explain the history of the holy confessor 
in prose, and thus to imitate the industry of 

hat man who translated the Martyrdom of the 
blessed Cassianus, from the metrical work of Pru- 
dentius into simple and common language.” A 
close translation of the account given of St. Felix 
by the French translators of the Letters of Paulinus, 
> will be found in Dr. Gilly’s Vigilantius. 

utler, in his Lives of the Saints, Jan. 14, refers 
to the poems of Paulinus on his life, confirmed by 


other authentic ancient records quoted by Tille- 
mont, t. iv. p. 226, and Ruinart, Acta Nincera, 
p- 256, Muratori, Anecd. Lat. In Acta Sanctorum, 
1. pp. 943-46, is the life of St. Felix, with notes, 

“Vita D. Vedasti,” 263. See Butler's Lives of the 
Saints, St. Vedast, alias Foster, “N. & Q.,” oud 
ii. 509. “*Vita D. Columbani,” 275. 

“The life of St. Columbanus [not the same as 
Columba],” observes Mr. Wright, “was printed by 
Mabillon in the Acta Sanctorum Ord. Benedict. Sexe. ij, 
It had previously been published under the name of 
Bede in the Cologne edition of his works, iii. 199.” V, 
Histoire Literaire de France, iii. 505-23. Butler, Nov. 21. 

“Vita D. Attale,” 306. 

“The writers and doctors,” observes Mr. Ffoulkes, “of 
the present and subsequent ages in the Western Church 
were, almost to a man, monks; as the names of the 
Venerable Bede, Aldhelmus, Mennius, Albinus, Usuardus, 
Haymon, Rabanus, and others, abundantly testify. Tobe 
sure trifles were occasionally discussed by them with undue 
warmth. For instance, the question of the tongure 
differing however from the modern rasure, in which the 
Westerns followed St. Peter, and shaved the head, after 
the pattern of the crown of thorns ; while the Orientals. 
pleading the example of SS. Paul and James, shaved off 
the whole of the hair.” Vide Bede, iv. 1. v. 22. Smith 
Appendix to Bede, 705-15. 

“*Vita D. Patricii,” libri duo, 211. Compar 
Colgani and Bollandi, Acta Sanctorwm, March 17 
“Tt is remarkable that in the writings of Bede we 
find no mention of St. Patrick or of Armagh.” 
Dr. Todd, St. Patrick, Apostle, of Ireland: a 
Memoir of his Life and Mission. Historical 
Memoirs of the City of Armagh for a period of 
1373 years, comprising a considerable portion of 
the General History of Ireland; a Refutation of 
the opinions of Dr. Ledwich respecting the Non- 
Existence of St. Patrick, &c. By James Stuart, 
A.B. I have also before me The Life and Acts of 
St. Patrick, the Archbishop, Primate and Apostle 
of Ireland: now first translated from the original 
Latin of Jocelin, the Cistercian Monk of Furnes, 
who flourished in the carly part of the Twelfth 
Century. By Edmund L. Swift, Esq., Dublin, 
1809. 

“*Vita D. Eustasii,” 335. Succeeded his master, 
St. Columbanus, in 611. See Butler, March 2% 
“*Vita St. Bertolfi,” 342. “Vita D. Arnolfi,” 349. 
“*Vita D. Burgondofore,” 356. “ Justini Martyr 
ium, carmine,” 367. Martyrologium. 

380. “In the catalogue of his works which Bede has 
appended to his Eccl. Hist. he thus describes his Mar- 
tyrology :—Martyrologium de natalibus Sanctorum Mar- 
tyrum diebus, in quo omnes, quos invenire potui, non 
solum qua die, verum etiam quo genere certaminis, vel 
sub quo judice mundum vicerint diligenter annotare 
studui.” 

It would seem from this statement of its con- 
tents that this work is calculated to throw light 
upon the early ecclesiastical history of our nation ; 
but the work itself does not realize the anticipa 
tion. The numerous MSS. which contain it 
not. herefore, be particularly pointed out. It has 
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been printed in B.’s works, iii. 380, edit. Basil ; 
separately, Antvrp. 1564 ; and p. 387, ed. Smith, 


ed. Giles, iv. 16. 


Concerning this treatise and the various MSS. 
which had come under the notice of the Bollandist, 


see “ Vitee Sanct.” vol. i. 


, Mens. Januar. Prefat. 


General., § vi. p. xlviii., and the “ Martyrologium 
Usuardi,” ed. Antw. 1714, Preefat. Art. ii. p. 113. 


Hardy, ut supra. 


“Busebius was the first to make a catalogue of the 
different martyrs,and his precedent it was which, in a 
much later age, gave rise to the martyrologies in the 
Western Church, to which the venerable Bede, Florus, 
Usuardus, and others, contributed, as well as to the 
Menologies in the Eastern Church.”—Foulkes’s Eccle- 


siastical History. 


“De situ urbis Hierusalem (De Locis Sanctis),” 
487. Adamnan’s account of the holy places in 
Judea, from the relation of Arculph, a French 
bishop, and which he presented to King Alfred, 


was abridged by Bede. 


See “N. & Q.” 3° §. iv. 


163. “Interpretatio nominum Hebraicorum et 
Grecorum in sacris Bibliis,” 498. “*Excerptiones 
et Collectanea queedam,” 647. 

CHETHAM. 


Historical ParaLLets.—The following parallel 
has not, I think, been noticed in the journals, and 
it is perhaps worthy of a few lines of space :— 


356. Defeat of the 
French at Poitiers. 

King John of France 
taken prisoner. 

Paris armed by a govern- 
ment formed of the prévot 
and échevins of Paris—de- 
puties of Paris in the States 
General. 

The milices bourgeoises 
organized. 

eace made with England, 
but Paris remaining armed 
and defiant—the French 
army marches against it. 
The Parisians seize all the 
artillery in Paris. They 
offer to treat and are refused. 
They appeal to the other 
towns of France, which will 
not rise. The States Gene- 
ral meet at Compiegne. 
Two nobles are murdered 
by the Paris mob. Sorties 
resulting in failure are made 
from Paris. 

Paris taken by the army 
owing to dissensions in the 

an ranks. 

Executions continue for 
several months. 


1870. Defeat of the 
French at Sedan. 

The Emperor of the 
French taken prisoner. 

Paris armed by a govern- 
ment formed of the depu- 
ties of Paris in the Corps 
Législatif. 


The National Guard or- 
ganized. 

Peace made with Prussia, 
but Paris remaining armed 
and defiant—the French 
army marches against it. 
The Parisians seize all the 
artillery in Paris. They 
offer to treat and are re- 
fused. They appeal to the 
other towns of France, 
which will not rise. The 
Assembly meets at Ver- 
sailles. Two generals are 
murdered by the Paris mob. 
Sorties resulting in failure 
are made from Paris. ' 

Paris taken, as many be- 
lieve, chiefly for the same 
reason. 

Executions continue for 
a year. 


D. 


Broventon Lane.—Rather more than a century 
4g0,4 man named Broughton stopped a mail-coach 
near Sheffield. He was taken, tried, convicted, and 


hung in chains at a short distance from that town 
The chains in which he hung and a part of the gibbet 
were removed to, and long shown to curious visitors 
at, @little roadside “ public,” which soon (I believe 
from people asking for the place where the Brough- 
ton relics were to be seen) came to be called the 
Broughton Public-house. Next, the lane in which 
it stood was called the Broughton Lane; and now 
there is a Broughton Lane Station; and probably 
soon there will be, if there is not already, a very 
considerable district, and a large number of houses, 
deriving their appellation from a malefactor exe- 
cuted on the spot ! Fivma. 


“ BuRIAL IN THE Cuurcu-way.”—The following 
extract, that I recently made from the parish 
register of Sparsholt, Berks, may be of sufficient 
interest to merit insertion in “N. & Q.”— 

“ Memorandum. 

“The corps of John Mathews of Fawler was stopt on 
the Churchway for debt Augt. 27th 1689. And havin, 
laine there fower days, was by a Justice’s warrant burye 
in the place to prevent annoyances—but about sixe 
weeks after it was by an Order of Sessions taken up and 
buryed in the Churchyard by the wife of the deceased.” 

J. Cartes Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


Settinc a Wire.—I send you (cut from a 
newspaper of July 6th, 1872) an instance of this 
very strange custom. H. J. Fennec. 

6, Havelock Square, Dublin. 

“ A Wire For Firty Pourps!—At the Exeter 
police-court, a smartly-dressed woman applied for a 
summons against her husband for refusing to maintain 
his children, he having that morning turned them out of 
doors. Complainant and her husband separated some 
time since, he selling her to another man for 50/., and 
agreeing to take two of the children and she the rest. 
Since, however, he had sold her he had followed her 
about and annoyed her in various ways, and now he had 
turned the children he promised to support out of doors, 
and told her to keep the lot. In answer to the Bench 
as to how she supported herself, she said she received 
money from the man to whom she was sold. The Bench 
thought it was a most disgraceful case, and that she did 
not deserve any protection. If her husband threatened 
her violently or assaulted her, then they would grant her 
@ summons.” 


Queries. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. BY J. R. 
PLANCHE. 2 vols. (London, 1872.) 


I read these volumes hoping to get some informa- 
tion about Mr. Planché’s works, especially to see what 
he has written anonymously. I believe Mr. Planché 
throughout does not give a single title, even of 
his most important works. I wish your aid with 
regard to a few moot points. Vol. I. p. 116. 
“The publication of a little Oriental tale, in 
verse, entitled ‘Shere Afkun, a Legend of Hindo- 
stan,’ in 1823.” Is this in some magazine? Ihave 
been unable to find it in the British Museum 
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Catalogue. Mr. Andrews, the bookseller of Bond 
Street, “now projected a monthly serial, to be 
called ‘ The Album,’ of which Mr. Robert Sulivan ” 
“was appointed editor.” I cannot find any merition 
of this work; how many numbers were published, 
and was Mr. R. Sulivan’s name to them? [The 
magazine is described as only projected.—Ep.]| 
Vol. IL. p. 77. What was the title of Mrs. Gore’s 
jay which obtained the £500 prize given by Mr. 
Webster (in 184)? Mr. Planché mentions no 
date. [The comedy was named The School for 
Coquettes.—Ep.| P. 102. After quoting some 
letters from “the author of Richelieu,” he specu- 
lates on the sex of the author, and says he “ heard 
no more from his mysterious correspondent, whose 
motive for remaining unknown has never to my 
knowledge transpired. The refusal to license the 
piece caused an excitement in literary and dramatic 
circles, and the author was said to be a mathe- 
matical instrument maker, a bookseller, and a 
bookseller’s daughter, which latter might be the 
fact.” [Mr. Planché evidently has an idea about 
the authoress.| ‘Some thirty years have elapsed 
since the ‘Cadet at Woolwich’ sent Richelieu to 
Covent Garden, and the mystification is at this 
time not worth unravelling.” I believe the 
mystery is already unravelled. At pp. 146-7 of 
The Handbook of Fictitious Names of Authors 
(1868), we find that Miss Robinson (a “ book- 
seller's daughter”) is author of the prohibited 
comedy, Richeliew in Love, by the author of 
Whitefriars, 1852. This is, no doubt, a second 
edition, as the lady writing to Mr. Planché, on the 
21st March, 1844, says: “and no one who reads a 
newspaper can pretend to be ignorant that Riche- 
liew is published ;” and in Rev. F. J. Stainforth’s 
sale catalogue (Sotheby, 1867), lot 2,337, the 1844 
edition was sold, and correctly attributed to 
“Emma Robinson.” Richeliew in Love was 
performed at the Haymarket, 30th Oct., 1852. 
Hamst. 
9, Henry Road, New Barnet. 


Jouan Hrvp.—Is anything known about the 
author bearing this strange name? He compiled 

“The Storie of Stories; or, the Life of Christ accord- 
ing to the Foure Holy Evanglists, with a Harmonie of 
them. Collected by Johan Hivd.” 8vo, London, Miles 
Flesher, 1632 [with the imprimatur of Guil. Haywood, 
1631, and dedicated to Lady Ann Twisden]. 

Lee Wilson speaks highly of it, and, in allusion 
to the oddness of the name, thinks it should be 
Judd, and that it was really printed at Amster- 
dam. 

The paper may have suggested a foreign origin, 
but there is nothing in type or style to support 
this. To me (if any mistake) the name looks 
rather like Hind or Hird, but as it is found in 
the dedication as in the title, and again in the 
initials I. H., and is not in the errata, we must 


accept it until shown to be a printer’s error. The 
author claims intimate literary relation with the 
“late Sir Wm. Twisden,” and ought to be known, 
Perhaps some one possessing the book has had his 
attention drawn to this point, and can solve it. 

A. 


LANDSEER’S ENnGrRAvinG or “THe Sane- 
tuary.”—Who is the author of the lines appended 
to the above engraving, commencing :— 

“See where the startled wild-fowl screaming rise, 

And seek in marshalled flight those golden skies,” &,? 

CARTHUSIAN, 
QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“Tt may be glorious to write 
Thoughts which shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century. 
But better far to speak 
Some simple word, which now or then 
Shall waken a new nature in the weak 
And sinful sons of men.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Ants.—I cannot assist Mr. Bovcnter to get 
rid of his crickets, but I can remind him that he 
is trying to do a very unlucky thing. I write to 
offer my sincere gratitude to any one who can tell 
me how to get rid of ants—not the black ants, but 
little red creatures only just perceptible. No ant- 
hill can be found in the soil, but there are thou- 
sands of ants in the house (my brother's); they 
sleep in the coffee-pot, and give “at homes” in the 
sugar. What I ask is, not something to kill them, 
but to drive them away. They are easily killed, 
but (to quote my sister’s cook) “for every one 
that we kill, three come to the funeral.” The 
remedy requested should be such as will not injure 
an inquisitive terrier. Unless some means of pre- 
venting the amiable attentions of these gentry can 
be discovered, I suspect that they will ere long 
empty the house of all but themselves, for our 
patience is well-nigh exhausted. Will “N. & Q. 
come to the rescue before we are completely de- 
voured ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Smornertne ror Hypropnosra.—Can any of 
your readers give the origin of the vulgar idea that 
persons seized ‘with hydrophobia are smothe 
under a feather-bed, or any alleged cases of this 
being done which are recorded? In The Maid of 
Sker, Mr. R. D. Blackmore disposes of his villain 
by this summary process, and so accurate a writer 
would scarcely venture to do this without some 
authority for the possibility of the incident he has 
so vigorously deseribed. The only recorded case 
I have met with is in Sir Jonah Barrington, and 
Sir Jonah certainly is not always accurate. It is 
odd, however, that he—a lawyer—should relate 
such a story as if there was nothing very extra 
ordinary in it. T. L. 

23, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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Twrrorp Asppey.—What is the history of the 
little ivy-covered church or chapel known by the 
name of Twyford Abbey, lying between Acton and 
Harrow? ‘The situation is a strange one for a 
church, remote from village or hamlet, and even 
from the high-road. A modern residence, which 
goes by the same name, is hard by, but no ruins 
exist to account for the name it bears. The archi- 
tecture would seem to belong to the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, and so subsequent to the 
dissolution of monasteries. It contains some curi- 
ous tombs of the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Service is held there on Sundays. 
F. W. Crawrorp, B.A. 

[Lysons’s Environs of London furnishes full information 
on the above subject; but even he could not tell when 
the parish became depopulated.] 


Gattey: GALLIPoT AND GALLEY-TILES.—Gal- 
ley halfpence were described “ N. & Q.,” 8. iv. 
252; but I apprehend that the explanation of that 
use of the word will not apply. What is the mean- 
ing and derivation of the word as applied to pots 
and tiles ? U. O—y. 


Beavers IN Brirarx.—What traces of them 
are on record? Of course I know the interesting 


* passage on them in Giraldus Cambrensis. 


PELAGIUS. 


“Praise Gop FROM WHOM ALL BLESSINGS 
riow.”—These well-known lines are usually attri- 
buted to Bishop Ken, as they form the last verse 
of his Morning, Evening, and Midnight Hymns. 
Are they to be found in any earlier composition ? 

S. M.S. 


“Lumper Street Low.”—In a deed in my 
anion, dated 1675, “ John Colvile, citizen (of 

ndon) and goldsmith, deceased,” is described as 
“late of Lumber Street Low.” No doubt this 
street formed part of the Lombard Street of the 
present day, for Pepys, in his Diary, speaking of 
the same John Colvile, says:—* 11 March, 1668. 
Meeting M' Colvill I walked with him to his 
building, where he formerly lived in Lumbard 
St.".—so showing John Colvile lived there before 
and after the Fire. I ask for information with 
reference to the situation of “ Lumber Street Low ” 
to assist in finding John Colvile’s burial-place; but 
it may raise the interesting question, if Lombard 
Street took its name from the Lombard merchants, 
or had some other derivation. C. RC. 


27, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


Cartes Boyar.—To whom was the late 


Charles Bonar, author of Chamois Hunting in 
Bavaria, &ec., married? He makes no allusion to 
his having been married in any of his works, and 

m a considerable portion of his correspondence, 
Which I have seen, it appears as if he resided with 
4 sister in Germany. At the same time, Herr 


Horschelt, an artist of note in Munich, was said to 
have been his son-in-law. Cywra. 
Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 


Ropert Burns anp NatHanieL HawTHorne. 
—In the course of a series of papers, entitled 
“ Nathaniel Hawthorne,” contributed to the Corn- 
hill Magazine in 1871, the writer says, “ I remem- 
ber to have heard, in literary circles of London, 
that, since Burns, no author had appeared there 
with so fine a face as Hawthorne.” 

As Burns died in 1796, the literary circles which 
could compare his face with that of Hawthorne 
must have been tolerably mature. But have we 
any reason to suppose that Burns ever visited 
England? If he had done so, would not his 
intercourse with “literary circles” have been duly 
recorded by his biographers ? 

Watson Darby. 

Richmond, 8.W. 


Freats.—So much interest was aroused 
a few weeks ago by the attempt of Mr. J. B. John- 
son to swim across the Channel that the following 
extract from the Courier, under the date of July, 
1839, may not be thought unworthy of a place in 
“N. & Q.”— 

“Swimamine Feat or THE or BorpEavx.—A 
correspondent of the Gazette de France at Presburg, in 
mentioning the recent visit of the Duke of Bordeaux, 
states that his Royal Highness performed a remarkable 
feat in swimming while stopping there. The Duke had 


told some of his friends of his intention to swim from 


the Margaret Island in the Danube to the swimming 
school, and, this having got rumoured abroad, a great 


number of young Hungarian gentlemen went to wait for 


His Royal Highness in the island in swimming costume 


of brilliant colours. As soon as the Prince appeared on 
the shore, a military band struck up some lively airs, 
and the gentlemen advanced to pay their respects. The 


Duke appeared flattered with this unexpected reception, 


and shortly after, at the head of his cort¢ége, plunged into 
the stream. A boat preceded him with the Hungarian 
colours flying, and several others followed the party with 
bands of music. On account of the length of the traject, 
a boat had been stationed half-way for the Prince to 
rest himself in if he pleased, but he declined doing so, 
and swam on with the greatest ease to the end of his 
appointed course.” 


Can any of your correspondents inform me of 


the distance which the Duke of Bordeaux is here 
said to have swum ? 


SANDALIUM. 
Walham Green. 


Dremianria Barony.—Is it known at what 


time and by what king this barony was first 
erected? In the Drumlanrig muniment room the 
first legal document referring to this barony is a 
charter of David II. (13th Nov., 1357), in which 
he makes a new grant and confirms to “ William 
Lord Douglas, knight, all Lands, Revenues, and 
Possessions, belonging to him at that time in his 
own right or in right of his uncle James, Lord 
Douglas, or of his father Archibald de Douglas, 
knight, particularly his lands of the Barony of 
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Drumlanrig with all the liberties and appurte- 
nances, as granted to him and to his wife Mar- 
gerite, the King’s cousin, by (the Lady’s brother) 
Thomas Earl of Marr.” 

This charter was granted immediately after the 
return of David from England. He summoned a 
Parliament, which was held at Scone, 6th Nov., 
1357 (Hailes, Annals), and this charter is dated a 
few days after. 

There is a doubt at what time David IT. be- 
stowed the title of Earl on Lord Douglas, whether 
it was before the fatal expedition of Durham, 17th 
Oct., 1346, or at a much later period. In this 
charter of 1357 he is called “ William Lord Doug- 
las.” C. T. Ramace. 


Sempte Famimty.—1. Can any of your corre- 
spondents vive me any information respecting the 
ancient and once distinguished family of Semple, 
but more especially touching the fate of its minor 
or collateral branches! 2. I presume that the 
Baroness Semple, who is or was living a few years 
since, is the direct lineal representative of the main 
stock. Who is the heir-presumptive to the title? 
I am aware that the race was long warmly attached 
to the House of Stuart (not having basked in the 
royal sunshine resultlessly), and suffered for its 
adherence, and that one of its noble members aided 
Queen Mary in her escape from Lochleven Castle, 
and that more than one other achieved distinction 
in the field of poetry, as is attested by the still 

ypular Scottish ballad of “ Maggie Lauder”; but 
fon nearly two centuries past the family seems to 
have been under eclipse. 3. The name is fre- 
quently met with in the western parts of Scotland, 
chiefly, I believe, in Lanarkshire ; do these cogno- 
mens (forgive the phrase) count “kith and kin” 
with this family! 4. At what period did Castle 
Semple and the neighbouring Loch in Renfrew- 
shire receive their present appellation ? 

J. 8. Dr, 

Wiesbaden. 

Memortats.—This work, well 
described by D’Israeli as one of our most valuable 
volumes of secret history, was first published by 
the Earl of Annesley, in 1682, who took con- 
siderable liberty with the text. It was reprinted 
in 1732, with the restoration of the omitted 
passages ; and then again was reprinted in 4 vols. 
8vo. at the Clarendon Press in 1853. Is the 
original Ms. still in existence? and if so, where 
may it be consulted ? WituiaM J. THoms. 

GAULTIER AND MALAHER, OR MALAHERRE, 


Fami.ies.—Where can I meet with a — and 
arms of these families ? They are both, I apprehend, 


of French origin, and a Maleheire is, I think, to be 


W. H. R. 


found on the Roll of Battle Abbey. 


Replies. 


“SAINT” AS AN ADJECTIVE: DEDICATION 
OF CHURCHES. 
(48. x. 167, 230.) 

Whatever the dictionaries may say about it, can 
any one deny that saint is an adjective, and nothing 
else? The Latin sanctus, of which it is the pure 
derivative, is always used adjectively, except when it 
stands for a Roman cognomen, as in Tacit. Hist, 
iv. 62—“ Dux Claudius Sanctus.” And, strange 
to say, though Mr. Presley says the contrary, 
Wedgwood gives it as an adjective, or, at all events, 
as a participle. His explanation is “ devoted or 
dedicated, mas holy, a saint.” That the word 
often stands alone affords no earthly reason for 
regarding it as a substantive, any more than it 
does for such words as good, happy, blessed, and a 
hundred more besides. Mr. Presley needs not to 
be informed that there is such a figure in grammar 
as ellipsis, and that this means the dropping or 
leaving out a word really necessary to the sense, 
and, though not expressed, yet present to the mind 
of the writer or the reader. So that when we 
speak of a saint, or the saints, we mean, although 
we do not say it, a holy man, or the holy men, and 
so with reference to other subjects to which the 
qualifying word is appended. 

But this is merely by the way. The portion of 
the query I wish especially to reply to, as it may 
be of interest to aa of your readers as well as 
Mr. Presley, is, “ What was the origin of the dedi- 
cation of buildings intended for the worship of 
God to saints and angels and sacred things?” &e. 

1. First, then, I would remark, which I shall be 
able, I think, to show conclusively by-and-by, 
that “ buildings intended for the worship of God” 
never are, nor‘ever have been, dedicated to “ saints 
and angels and sacred things,” but “always,” as 
Bingham asserts, “to God and not to saints.” 
Now, of the dedication of Christian churches we 
have no authentic or reliable accounts till the early 
part of the fourth century, when, in “the peaceable 
reign of Constantine, churches were rebuilt over 
all the world and dedicated with great solemnity. 
Eusebius says, lib. x. c. iii. (Reading)— | _ 

“"Eri rovrowc, ro maow ypiv kat 
ouvexporeiro Oiapa, eyKaiviwy toprat 
imoxdrwy re iri ravrd 
“Then it was a desirable sight to behold how the 
consecration of the new-built churches and the 
feasts of the dedications were solemnized in every 
city, and how the bishops congregated to them. 
Of the first, and perhaps most august, of these 
consecrations we have any detailed account of, 
was that of the Church of Jerusalem, built by 
Constantine, over the Holy Sepulchre, in the year 
335 (vide Euseb. lib. iv. de Vitd Constant. c. xliii. 
Reading.) About six years afterwards, 4.p. 341, 
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according to Socrates (lib. i. c. xxviii), the Council 
of Antioch was summoned for the express purpose 
of dedicating the church there, called Dominicum 
Aureum, begun by Constantine and finished by 
Constantius. And so, from age to age, the custom 
has continued to the present day. 

2, But as churches never are now, so were they 
never in the primitive times, dedicated to saints or 
angels or any being or thing, but to God alone. 
Whatever name they bear, be it other than that 
of the Supreme Being, is to be understood in no 
higher sense than that of a memorial. St. 
Augustine writes (contra Mavimin. lib. i. tom. vi. 
p. 288, Paris), “ Nonne si templum, alicui sancto 
angelo excellentissimo, de lignis et lapidibus 
faceremus, anathematizaremur a veritate Christi et 
ab Ecclesia Dei, quoniam creature exhiberemus 
eam servitutem, que uni tantum deberetur Deo? 
Si ergo sacrilegi essemus faciendo templum cui- 
cunque creature, quomodo non est Deus verus, cui 
non templum facimus, sed nos ipsi templum 
sumus”? “ By building a temple of wood or stone 
to any angel, even the most exalted, should we 
not be accursed by the truth of Christ and the 
Church of God for rendering that homage to the 
creature which is due only to the Creator? If, 
therefore, we be chargeable with sacrilege in 
building a temple to any creature, how can He be 
other than the true God, to whom we not only 
build temples but are His temples ourselves ?” 
And so again (Cont. Faust. lib. xx. ¢. xxi., Bened. 
vol. viii. p. 347, C.), he says, “ Nulli martyrum, 
sed ipsi Deo martyrum, quamvis in memoriis 
martyrum, constituamus altaria.” “They never 
offered sacrifice to martyrs, but to the God of 
martyrs, though they raised altars in memorial of 
martyrs.” Of this kind was the church at Car- 
thage, built on the spot where Cyprian suffered 
martyrdom, and upon this account called Mensa 
Cypriani=“ Cyprian’s Altar,” of which Augustine 
also says, “Mensa Deo constructa est, tamen 
mensa dicitur Cypriani . . . quia ibi est im- 
molatus, et quia ipse immolatione sua paravit hane 
mensam, non in qua pascat, sive pascatur, sed in 
qua sacrificium Dei, cui ipse oblatus est, offeratur.” 
“The altar was raised to God, although it is called 
the Altar of Cyprian . . . and it is so called 
because in that place he was put to death, and 
because by his martyrdom an altar was erected, 
not that he should grant or take benefits therefrom, 
but on which offerings should be made to God, to 
whom he had offered up himself.” 

3. The name, therefore, of a church has nothing 
whatever todo with worship. It is, at most, but 
4 designation of commemoration, of honour, or of 
some circumstance connected with the site on 
which it is erected. Of the first, the Church of 
Cyprian will suffice as an example. With regard 
to the second, Sozomen tells us ‘lib, Vii., c. XV.) :— 


“Td piv dee Aw, cai per’ ob ig 


‘exeAnoiay perecxevacOne ‘Apcadiwov rov 

“Thus the temple of Serapis was taken, and not 
long after was turned into a church, and named 
Arcadius after the Emperor.” 

And lastly, as Bingham tells, churches “ had their 
names from a particular circumstance of time, or 
place, or other accident in the building of them. The 
Church of Jerusalem was called Anastasis and Crux, 
not because it was dedicated to any St. Anastasis or 
Cross, but because it was by Constantine built in 
the place of our Saviour’s crucifixion and resur- 
rection. So the Church of Anastasia at Con- 
stantinople was so termed, not from any saint of 
the same name, but because it was the church 
where Gregory Nazianzen, by his preaching, gave 
a sort of new life or resurrection to the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity, after it had been oppressed 
by the Arian faction.” (Naz. Orat. xxxii. ad el. 
Episcop.) There was also a church in Alexandria 
called Cesareum, which Valesius, in his note on 
Evagrius (lib. ii. ¢. viii.), says was because the 
place had before been called Casareum, or “the 
temple of the Cesars.” And thus St. Peter's at 
Rome was formerly called Triumphalis, because 
it was situated in the Via Triumphalis; and if 
St. Jerome is to be trusted, the Church of the 
Lateran took its name from Lateranus, whose 
palace it had formerly been, and who was put to 
death by the Emperor Nero. “Ut ante diem 
Pasche in Basilica quondam Laterani, qui 
Cesariano truncatus est gladio, staret in ordine 
peenitentium.” (Hieron. Epist. xxx. Epitaph. 
Fabiole.) To Mr. Presley’s query, therefore, 
“did it (this dedication) mean that in each case 
some particular saint or angel or thing was to be 
specially honoured or worshipped there?” it may 
safely be replied, that in the case of saint or angel, 
honoured certainly ; in the others, not ; in none was 
any thought of worship intended. And thus, 
when we hear or speak of a church as St. John’s, 
or St. Anne’s, or any other of the saints 
enumerated, we do not, or ought not, to imply that 
any of these churches were dedicated to any one of 
these respective saints, as to persons to whom 
worship or adoration is due. We, at least, of the 
Anglo-Catholic Church do not, nor did, as we 
have seen, the Church up to the days of St. Jerome 
or St. Augustine. How the matter stood in 
medieval or less purer times, or how it may stand 
now in communions differing from our own, I will 
not take upon myself to say; but of our own, I 
will say what Bingham says of the Early Church, 
“that it was no argument of churches being 
dedicated to saints because they bore the name of 
saints ; it being otherwise apparent that they were 
dedicated to God, and not to any creature.” 
(Origines Ecclesiastice, vol. ii. p. 544, 8vo. 1843.) 

Epmunp Tew, M.A., F.R.HLS. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 
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TOILET ARTICLES OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
(4% §. x. 47, 118, 177.) 

I am now in a position to take up one part of 
O. B. B.’s query, for I must beg to deal with it 
piecemeal. As respects the item of paint, to which 
my investigations have hitherto been limited, this 
turns out, as I expected, to be of very ancient use. 
Mr. Eugene Rimmel, in his Book of Perfumes (to 
which I would refer O. B. B. for further informa- 
tion), says:— 

“ Assyrian ladies used white and red paint for the face» 
and they rubbed their skin with pumice-stone to keep it 
smooth.” (P. 69.) “ Egyptian beauties, beside scented 
oils and unguents, used red and white paint for their 
faces.” (P.28.) “Cyrus found Astyages, his grand- 
father, adorned with paint round the eyes, colour on his 
face, and a magnificent wig of flowing ringlets.” (Xenop. 
Cyrop., b. i. c.3, quoted p. 71.) “Greek women painted 
their faces with white lead, and their cheeks and lips 
with vermilion, or a root called peederos.” (P. 90.) 

To this I need‘ only add a mention of the 
Hebrew queen who “tired her head, and painted 
her face, and looked out at a window”; but as 
her material was probably kohl, it should perhaps 
scarcely be reckoned a paint. So much for the 
ancients. 

As regards the (comparatively) modern use of 
this abomination, I may confine myself to extracts 
from one book, kindiy lent to me through the 
Editor by an entire stranger to me—one of the 
many instances of interchange of courtesies and 
aids due to “N. & Q.” This volume is entitled 
I Secreti della Signora Isabella Cortese, printed at 
Venice, 1588. It contains a quantity of recipes to 
colour the lips, improve the complexion, make the 
face “rossa e lustra,” whiten the hands, and so 
on. I copy a few of these, since it would appear 
that other ladies learned these arts from the a 
tians, and we may therefore regard them as the 
fountain-head. I beg not to be misunderstood: I 
do not recommend any trying of the recipes by any- 
body—quite the contrary. 

“Piglia una gallina grassa impastata, e pelata, ed 
asciutta, e cauali gli interiori, ed asciugata da sangue con 
una pezza, e tagliala menuti co tutti gli ossi, di modo che 
entri nel lambicco prima pestata con essa gomma baleni, 
carabe, armoniaco, mirrha, bdelio, uernice incenso, 
borace ana. on. i. polueriza, e poni nel lambico, e poi che 
sara distillato, ponigli due o tre grani di muschio, ed una 
ottaua di canfora,e di quest’ aequa se ne laui la faccia, 
v. yy sia lauata con acqua piouana, e ben asciutta.” 

+ 400. 

*“ Piglia la chiara d’ otto oua fresche, e sbattile tanto 
che si conuertano in acqua chiara, e la colerai, poi piglia 
argéto sollimato acconcio on. i. lume scaiola, borace, 
canfora ana. on. v. poluere zuccarina, on. i. aceto forte, 
on. viij. acqua di fiori di faua, o. ij. polueriza le cose da 

luerizare, poi ogna cosa metti in una caraffa grande, 
assando al sole per quindeci giorni squassandola due o 
tre volte al giorno, poi lassala riposare per un di, e 
uuotala in un’ altra caraffa a conseruare, con la quale 
laua il uolto, e lassa ascuigare da se, e lassa posare cosi 
per un pezzo, poi fregati cé un pezzo di scarlatto la faccia, 


e fara i detti effetti, e se fosse una donna uecchia di ges. 
santa anni in poco spatio di tempo gli fara la pelle del 
uolto che giouene di q'ndeci ani.” (P. 163.) 

“ A far rosso per il wiso.—Piglia sandalo rosso pestato 
sottilmente e metti lo in aceto forte stillato due uolte fy 
bollir leggierméte, e aggiongeui un poco di lume di rocea, 
e farai un rosso perfettissimo ii quale hauerA buono 
odore mescolandoui alquito muschio, o zibetto, o altro 
odore che tidurera.” (P. 200.) 

I quote verbatim. I could add much more— 
concerning paste spread over the face at night, 
which is to stay on for thirty days (!), and various 
other frightful details ; but I content myself with 
observing that the signora and her disciples are 
expected, from these pages, to be utterly devoid 
of the faintest show of fastidiousness, in respect to 
either cruelty with regard to some of their mate- 
rials or taste with regard to others. English- 
women do permit innocent little birds to be 
slaughtered as ornaments to their head-dresses ; 
but they have not yet fallen so low as to wash 
their faces in blood. 

To O. B. B.’s last communication I can find only 
one reply. I never was a man; therefore I am 
ignorant of the feelings of men as distinguished 
from those of women. His exposition of them on 
p. 177 is not very flattering to the lords of the 
creation. HERMENTRUDE. 


ENCLOSURE OF MALVERN CHASE. 
(4% S, ix. 298, 435.) 


I venture to give Mr. Lees some information, 
although, I think, he has no right to imply, as hedoes, 
that a landowner, whose name he mentions, has 
improperly enclosed public land, and spoilt the 
natural beauties of the locality. He says also, 
“having written a history of Malvern Chase for 
the Malvern Naturalists’ Club, I am desirous to 
know if any record or plan exists of the third part 
of the Chase,” where it lies, and how it is desig- 
nated? Would it not have been as well, before 
editing his work, to have made application to those 
likely to have information and possess original 
documents? As it is, heis entirely in error. The 
photographer referred to has leased a piece of the 
hill from Mr. Hornyold, in order to erect a small 
observatory, and from which telescopes can also be 
hired, which have now to be carried up the steep 
hill. That this was desirable is shown by most of 
the neighbouring proprietors and leading inhabit- 
ants of Malvern having pecuniarily aided him. 
The building is not visible on the Worcestershire 
side, and will be planted out on the Herefordshire. 
The site isa portion of the king’s thirds of the 
chase. Mr. Lees says, “it was always supposed 
that the greatest portion of these noble hills could 
not be enclosed, being included in Malvern 
Chase.” Those who suppose so simply know 
nothing of the facts. By far the greatest 


part of the hills is strictly private property, 
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and the different boundaries are carefully marked 
and preserved, and persons damaging the trees 
or gorse, or removing stones, are prosecuted, 
The most valuable parts (such as the Whyche) have 
been enclosed, and, regard being paid to public 
paths, other portions might be which are now 
sheep-walks. The landowner referred to, however,— 
other motives put aside, being largely interested in 
theprosperity of Malvern,—has, I think, no intention 
of doing what would so much take away from its at- 
tractiveness. Malvern Chase has not existed since 
6 Charles I., when by decree in Council he en- 
closed and granted one-third to Sir Cornelius Ver- 
mynden and Sir Robert Heath, Attorney-General, 
and by the decree 8 Charles IT., Nov. 18, to confirm 
the former, it was disafforested, and the Crown 
rights abrogated. (Confirmed by Act of Parliament 
16 Charles II.) The remaining two-thirds con- 
tinned common until the Hanley Castle and Wel- 
land Enclosure Act passed, at the commencement of 
this century, when all waste lands, including the 
hillslying in these parishes, wereallotted. Great Mal- 
vern, Little Malvern, and Castle Morton, not being 
included, still have small portions of hill common. 
The king’s thirds were taken from different parts of 
the Chase, and were of mixed qualities of land, 
“because their lordships think it just to preserve 
to every man his former true rights.” The extent 
of the Chase temp. Charles II. was 7,837 acres, of 
which 7,116 were in Worcestershire. Sir C. Ver- 
mynden and Sir R. Heath sold the whole third to 
Sir Nicholas Strode, whose son, on succeeding to 
the Knebworth estate, assumed the name of Lytton. 
His heir, William Robinson Strode Lytton, Esq., 
directing its sale at his decease for the benefit of 
his daughter, Mrs. Warburton, it was purchased in 
one lot by Thomas Hornyold, Esq., of Blackmore 
Park, 1732. Messrs. Birche and Thackwell could 
not have been the frecholders of the Herefordshire 
portion temp. Charles II. A splendid map and 
survey of the king’s thirds lying in Hanley, Great 
Malvern, Little Malvern, Upton, Berrow, Castle- 
morton, Broomsborough, Mathon, and Colwall, was 
drawn by Thomas Brown, Blanch Lion Pursuivant 
of Arms, and is now in possession of Mr. Hornyold. 
The North Hill, summit of Worcestershire beacon, 
the Whyche, Gold Pit, Well Hill, Wintercome 
Hill, the Herefordshire beacon, &c., are parts of the 
third. The Earls of Warwick, and their prede- 
cessors the Earls of Gloucester, were, strictly 
speaking, never lords of the Chase, but they were 
lords of the manor of Hanley Castle, and as such 
Jirst lords of Malvern Chase; and the Lords of 
Madresfield, Byrtesmorton, Broomsborough, the 
Lords Clifford (for their manor of Stoke-on-Severn), 
the Abbots of Westminster and Pershore, the 
Priors of Great and Little Malvern (for their re- 
3 tive manors), were free suitors to the Courts of 

anley, and entitled to bring cases connected with 
the Chase and touching their rights before it.'| Mr. 


Legs said in his letter, “ When the Earls of War- 
wick were lords of the Chase, the Abbots of West- 
minster and Pershore and the Priors of Great and 
Little Malvern were free suitors to his Court.” 
There are records of these courts from the 2nd 
King John until the commencement of this cen- 
tury ; Queen Elizabeth having granted to the suc- 
ceeding lords of Hanley “ every right, liberty, and 
privilege ever enjoyed by the Earls of Warwick.” 
The statement, “that lords of manors (if any) are 
treated as simple commoners” in the enclosure pro- 
ceedings, is not correct. What rights they had re- 
mained to them. In Dr. Thomas’s Antig. Prior. 
Maj. Malv., the thirds are placed near Blackmore 
Park, but the greater part of them lies under the 


hills. C. G. H. 


Swirt’s “ Potrre Conversation” x. 163, 
230.)—I hope Mr. Boucuier will not think me 
disrespectful if I say that at present he does not 
thoroughly appreciate Swift. He confesses he 
has only lately read the Polite Conversation for 
the first time, and I may therefore assume that he 
is not famaliar with Swift’s style. Laycauma, 
(p. 230) rightly observes that the introduction to 
the Polite Conversation is “ironical”; and indeed 
there is a perpetual flow of irony and banter, and 
what in modern slang is termed chaff, underneath 
much of Swift’s seemingly gravest writing. He 
was a master of the art of giving to a fictitious 
narrative all the appearance of truth. Who, 
reading for the first time, and without a previous 
knowledge of his character, the Narrative con- 
cerning the Frenzy of John Dennis; Memoirs of 
P. P.; Poisoning, &c., of Edmund Curll; the 
Account of the Death of Mr. Partridge; could 
suppose that these narratives were from beginning 
to end utterly untrue? To search, as Mr. 
Bovcuier suggests, among the writers of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time for the slang of the Polite Con- 
versation would indeed be to labour in vain. 

JAYDEE. 


Fox Brres (4**S. x. 226.)—In the school where 
I was educated, these sores were simply called 
Foxes. They were not produced by a boy upon 
his own hand, but by the friction of another boy’s 
rubbing the skin off, and always on the first joint 
from the knuckles. We had many boys from 
Lancashire, who may have introduced this truly 
barbarous custom ; but I could never learn whence 
it came, what it meant, or why it was called giving 
a Fox. F. C. H. 


“Hart,” a County x. 226.)—The 
word “hall” in the sense of the residence of the 
chief proprietor is of great antiquity. Blount 
observes, Law Dict. Lond. 1691, in voe. :— 

“ Hall (Halla, Sax. Healle) was anciently taken for 
a mansion house or habitation. Domesday, tit. ‘ Chent’: 
«Tera Hugonis de Mountfort. In Newcerct Hundred 
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= Hugo tenet unam terram quam Azor Rot tenuit de 
. E. sine Halla,’ i. sine domo.” 

Under “ Halmote or Halimote,” it is said, by the 
same authority :— 

“Halmote or Halimote (from the Sax. Heale, i. 
aula, and gemot, i. conventus, is that we now call a 
court baron ; and the etymology is the meeting of the 
tenants of one hall or manor.” 

The relation of the church to the hall is thus 
noticed in Staveley’s History of Churches in 
England, p. 82, Lond. 1712 :— 

«. . . Very remarkable is a notable piece of 
antiquity extant in some old copies of the Saxon laws, 
and exemplified in the Saxon tongue by Mr. Lambard 
(Peramb. in Mepham.), in Latin by Sir Henry Spelman, 
(Concil. tom. 1, fol. 406), and in English, thus: ‘ It was 
sometimes in the English laws, that the people and the 
laws were in reputation; and then were the wisest of 
the people a worthy, every one after his degree, 
earl, thein, and churl, and if a churl thrived so that he 
had five hides of his own land, a church, a kitchin, a 

te, a bell house, a seat, and several offices in the king’s- 

all, then was he henceforth the thein’s right worthy.’ 
— We may observe that this our record points out 
the founding of many or most of our rural churches; 
for if the churl thrived by his calling or industry, so as 
to arrive to the character and reputation of a thein, then 
we must suppose him to have gained some considerable 
quantities of land and acres, where he seated himself, 
and there designed to fix his posterity; and then, in the 
first place, he would be sure to have a church or oratory, 
and a priest for celebration of divine service for the 
honour of God and prosperity of himself and his family ; 
in the next place, a kitchin for provisions for his 
house, and so on for a bell-house, gate, &c., and 
all other accommodations, and then he became a 
right compleat thein. And from this usage we may 
observe, that there is scarce any village, town, or 
hamlet, but it still retains, or anciently had, some church 
or chapel there anciently built by some chief proprietor, 
or lord, in that place or circuit.” 


The date of the passage cited is thus stated by 
Professor Stubbs: “a.p. cir. 920. Wessex. 
Epwarp; cap. 4;” who translates “ bell-house 
and burh-gate-seat,” and “of thegn-right worthy.” 
Select Charters, p. 64, Oxf. 1870. 

Ep. MarsHa.t. 


The reason why the hall, or mansion, of the 
principal proprietor is usually found near the 
parish church seems very obvious. The prox- 
umity saved the squire the inconvenience of a long 
walk to church in all weathers. F. C. H. 


Picture of SHAKESPEARE’S MARRIAGE (4* §. 
x. 143.)—Sir, on my return from London I 
received the enclosed letter relative to my picture 
representing “Shakespeare’s marriage with Anne 
Hathaway,” and which I now forward to you for 
insertion. Joun MALAM. 

“ Sir,—I'am not at all surprised that the Editor does 
not receive as fact the supposition that the picture is 
genuine ; ‘once bitten, twice shy,’ is an old proverb, and 
the public have often been imposed upon with spurious 
pictures relative to Shakespere, that 1 do not wonder 
the picture now in your possession is doubted as to 
genuineness. 


“‘The Editor of ‘N. & Q..’ so far, has only received 
your plain account of the picture, and how you became 
possessor of it. He has had a very poor and hastily 

inted-up photograph from the picture sent to him. 

his is not much evidence after all, but I have no doubt 
some person who is a judge ofold paintings, and interested 
in any Shakesperean relic, will be reading the account 
and pay you a visit. 

“* As far as I am concerned in the picture, I can only 
say that, having had thirty years’ experience in cleaning 
and restoring damaged paintings. and during that 
period having had, at least, two thousand old pictures 
on my easel, [I ought to have a pretty good idea of 9 
copy, an original, and a spurious work of art; I believe 
the picture in question to be genuine, and as old as the 
time of Shakespere. 

‘When I purchased it, I had not the least idea of its 
real subject, but thought it was two misers weighing out 
their gold. I paid little or no attention to the small 
figures in the background. I bought four pictures of 
Mr. Albert, the ‘Shakespere’s Marriage’ being one of 
them, and cared the least for the picture in question, 
my wish being to purchase only one of the four, which 
was a large landscape by Verboom, but Mr. Albert 
would not separate the four; in fact, I doubted if it 
would ever pay me to line, clean, restore, and frame it, 
so little did I care for it. 

“The picture had been torn in several places, and had 
been ly lined. I happened one day to sponge over 
the — with water, and was so much pleased with 
the harmony of colour in it, that I decided to reline and 
clean it. In taking off the old lining, I found that the 
picture was painted on a fine kind of canvas, or linen, 
unlike any picture canvas which kas been in use for 
many years. While cleaning the picture I saw the name 
‘Shakespere’ on the top of the left side of the picture. 
I also saw some other words, but could not make any 
sense of them, so put the picture aside. My idea was, 
that the writing was some quotation from Shakespere 
referring to the subject of the picture at that time. The 
next day, a friend called in whom I knew to be well 
up in Shakespere, and I asked him if he could make 
- the writing, and in less than half a minute he read 
thus :— 

‘Rare Lymninge with us dothe make appere 
The marriage of Anne Hathaway with William Shake- 
spere. 15—.’ 

“ Until that moment I had no idea of the subject, but 
no sooner had my friend made out the words than I 
saw at a glance the likeness to Shakespere in the figure 
being married, represented in the background. 

“The next day you saw the picture, before I had 
touched it by way of restoring the damaged places in 
it. So you know that nothing has been added, and 
nothing altered in the picture. 

“Ido not know who the picture is painted by; the 
style is uncommon, between Holbein and Quintin Matsys. 

“ The paint is hard as ivo 

The striped border sound 
early date. 

“The canvas is not prepared picture canvas, but I 
think it is English. 

“The style of painting is quaint, free in handling, too 
free for a copy, and very harmonious in colour. 

“The chair, ornaments, or casts on the top of the 
cabinet, the black and gold frames round the pictures, 
and the costumes, are all in keeping with the time. _ 

“The marriage ceremony being represented as a minor 
portion of the picture, the style of lettering and 
spelling of the legend, and > date, all go to 
prove the picture a genuine production. * 

“T shall be most happy to meet » company of judges, 


‘the picture is a feature of 
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and strip the picture of all work done to it, in their 
resence, if you think proper, as I am anxious to prove 
that the picture has not been altered in any way by me. 
“T can only add that, had you not been one of my 
best patrons, I should not have sold you the picture so 
easily. Yours truly, 
“H.W. Horper.” 


Sir Lupnock on “ Fetis Carus” (4% 
ix. 532 ; x. 56, 92, 158, 212.)—When I sent my 
former communication on this subject (ante p. 
158), in which I stated that there was an “ utter 
absence of any allusion to the cat as a home pet in 
all the writings of antiquity that have come down 
to us,” I had forgotten a passage in Theokritos 
(may I so write his name?) which, had I re- 
membered it at the time, would have much 
modified my opinion. It occurs in that most 
dramatic 15th Idyll (which, by the way, has 
nothing idyllic about it in our usual sense of the 
word). The old gossips, Gorgo and Praxinde, are 

paring to go to the feast of Adonis, and the 
Sxmantioned lady, in a hurry to depart, thus ad- 
dresses her slave :— 

"Evvéa, alpe rd vipa, cai ic picoy, aivéSpurre, 
Gig wader, ai yadéiat caSiveer, 

vv. 27-8. 
Thus rendered by Mr. Chapman :— 
“ Eunoa ! my cloak, you wanton ! quickly raise, 
And place it near me—cats would softly sleep ;” 
—not, perhaps, very felicitously (no pun intended). 

Naya for via seems to mean a towel. Prax- 
inde is about to wash before going out, and she 
calls to her slave to bring her the towel, which she 
then sees the cats are snugly sleeping on :— 

“ Give me the towel, Eunoa—dunderhead ! 
The cats must needs sleep on a cozy bed.” 

This passage certainly proves that cats—for 
ya\éta: here cannot mean weasles—were domesti- 
cated about B.c. 280. CCCXI. 


0. B. B.’s MS. Votume (ix. 531 ; x. 14, 47, 86.) 
—The MS. volume of poems which O. B. B. has 
made the subject of several notes and queries con- 
tains several well known printed pieces. Is 
0.B. B. quite satisfied that the Mac Flecnoe of his 
volume is not Dryden’s own? The “Essay on 
Satyr” is, I presume, the famous poem of Lord 
Mulgrave, which was ascribed to Dryden, and got 

the broken head, about which O. B. B. has 
also inquired (x. 47.) Several of the poems in the 
list are probably well-known pieces of Lord Ro- 
chester. The “ Familiar Epistle to Julia” is printed 
in the well-known collection of State poems (iii. 
156). This I can identify by the extract given by 
0. B. B. “Ross’s Ghost” is probably the same 


as “The Ghost of Honest Tom Ross to his pupil 
the Duke of Monmouth,” in the same volume of 
same collection (p. 153.) So also of “ A Letter from 
the Duke of Monmouth to the King” (p. 151). 

. B. B. may at once dismiss the notion that the 


poems are all the work of one author, and written 
in one year. They are a collection of copies in one 
hand of poems of various authors, circulated in 
MS., as was the custom of that day. Dryden was 
waylaid and assaulted through the circulation in 
MS. of the “Essay on Satire.” If O. B. B. will 
send you the first two lines of his Mac Flecnoe, we 
shall soon see if it is Dryden’s or not. Anyhow, I 
already decline to accept his suggestion that 
“Dryden was assisted to poetical pre-eminence by 


one of his poetical contemporaries,”—viz., the 
imagined one author of O. B. B.’s volume. Some 
of the pieces may never have been printed. I do 


not remember hearing of “ Utile Dulce.” But any 
one familiar with the subject, looking through all 
the quartos and folios of literary rubbish of Charles 
II.’s reign on the shelves of the British Museum, 
would probably find in print other pieces of 
O. B. B.’s list than those which I have identified. 
W. D. Curistiz. 


or StreNsHAM : Coxesey §. viii. 
ix. eae x. 129, 190.)—I have read with 
much interest C. G. H.’s communication on page 
190, and I entirely agree in his very sensible re- 
marks. Permit me, however, to correct an error 
into which he has fallen. He states that Mr. John 
Russell Cookes is descended from a sister of Sir 
William Russell of Strensham. This is not the 
fact ; he is descended from a daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Russell the Alderman. Anne Russell of 
Strensham was the first wife of John Cocks of 
Crowle, and she died without issue. 

With regard to the American Russells, I do not 
quite think that a coat of arms upon a seal is, in 
all cases, “no evidence at all.” But in the case to 
which (I presume) your correspondent alludes, the 
seal which Richard Russell affixed to his will, 
dated 1670, exhibited not the arms of Russell of 
Strensham, but those of the Russells of Little 
Malvern exactly as recorded at the Worcestershire 
Visitation taken in 1634. (See MS. C. 30, in Coll. 
Arm., fo. 77 b.) This seal, therefore, suggests a 
descent from the Russells of Little Malvern—a 
family whose precise connexion with that of 
Strensham has never yet been ascertained. 

The Heralds (Heard and Naylor) adopted this 
view ; for the arms assigned by them in 1820 to 
James Russell of Clifton, co. Gloucester (Richard’s 
descendant), are placed within an engrailed bor- 
dure semée of roundles, and the crest is charged 
with a blue saltire, evidently derived from the 
arms of Alderford, which were quartered by the 
Russells of Little Malvern. H. §. G. 

P.S.—I notice that Bourke attributes to Rus- 
sell of Stubbers the coat of the Strensham family, 
differenced only by an escallop on the chevron. 
When and to whom was this coat granted ? 


Tuorney Appey (4 x. 207.)—Dugdale’s 
Monasticon Anglicanum contains, at p. 597 of 
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Vol. II., a reference to the missing draught and to 
a Register of the Abbey that was with it in posses- 
sion of Mr. Maurice Johnson of Spalding, and 
gives the particulars of a letter of the year 1749 
referring to the Register. This letter, now pre- 
served in the British Museum, might serve as a 
clue to the discovery of the lost drawing. 
Jostan MILLER. 
Newark. 


“Derenve” (4% ix. 178, 266, 349.)—In 
Richardson’s Dictionary other instances are given of 
defend and defence being used in the sense of pro- 
hibition by old writers, ¢. g., Piers Plowman and 
Chaucer. The same use is, I think, to be found as 
late as Milton. It is one of the modern meanings 
of the French défendre. But it may be doubted if 
it is quite correct to say that the word “ has under- 
gone an almost entire change of meaning,” as 
there are frequent examples of “ writers of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries” using the word in 
its modern sense. CCCXL. 


Wituiam Frost or Bensteap x. 106) 
emigrated to New England as early as 1654-5. 
He was one of the first proprietors of Cromwell 
Bay (Setauket), on Long Island, in 1655; subse- 
= removed to Matinecock in Oyster Bay, on 
the same island, where he married and had two 
children, sons, from whom have sprung a numerous 
progeny. He is not known to have left any 
descendants in England. The writer, being his 
descendant in the maternal line, would be glad of 
any information about the ancestry of this William 
Frost. Can L. D. furnish any? And where does 
he find the authority for his statement that he 
“emigrated to America in 1667”? 


J. J. LaTrine. 
New York, U.S.A. 


Cromiecnus (4% §, x, 225.)\—Conovium will 
find much information about Cromlechs, Dolmens, 
or Menhirs (in addition to the references already 
given), with numerous illustrations, in Rude Stone 
Monuments, by Fergusson, 1872, who argues 
against their supposed great antiquity; Grave 
Mounds and their Contents, by Jewitt, 1870 ; 
Primeval Antiquities of Denmark, by Worsaae 
and Thoms, 1849; The Land’s End District, by 
Edmonds, 1862; and Borlase’s Antiquities of 
Cornwall, 1769, who ascribes nearly everything to 
the Druids—a theory nowconsidered “ not proven.” 
Also Antiquités du Finisterre, 2de partie (being 
the account of La Bretagne), by De Freminville, 
1853 ; and La Bretagne, by L. F. Jehan (De Saint- 
Clavien), 1863. Wm. Sanpys 


Erne (48. x. 164, 237.)—I expected that my 
suggestion on this subject would be opposed by 
the votaries of “Ethel.” Tastes vary, and the 
name will undoubtedly be retained, and its use 
increased, by its admirers. I have no more to say 


on the matter, except to confess that I merited the 
rebuke of “J. F. 8.;” I ought to have written 
Etheldred, not Etheldreda. I know little German 
beyond the few words and phrases which travellers 
in Germany almost necessarily acquire; and | 
must therefore apologize on that score for not 
having remembered that Ethel might be derived 
from that language as well as the Anglo-Saxon, 
Mr. Prowerr’s suggestion of Adela, I venture to 
think, is rather on my side. Why invent Ethel 
when we have Adela and Adeline already? But 
it is plain that in this, as in many other respects, I 
am outside the fashion. HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Miserere oF A ix. passim; 
x. 15, 98, 157, 232.)—In a note to a paper on the 
“Carvings of the Stalls in Cathedral and Col- 
legiate Churches,” in the Journal of the Brit. 
Archeolog. Association (iv. 203-16), it is stated 
that “ Messrs. Wright and Fairholt are gradually 
preparing a detailed essay on the sculptures of the 
Misericordes in the English churches, to be illus- 
trated by a large number of engravings from 
various examples in England,” so that these 
gentlemen would probably be able to give Mr. 
Boutell considerable assistance in the matter. 

Joun Piaeort, Juy. 


Tue Livery or Esses (4" §. ix. 
527; x. 93.)—The following passage from Dr. 
Rock’s Essay on the Golden Altar-frontal at 
S. Ambrogio, Milan, in Essays on Religion and 
Literature, edited by Dr. Manning, p. 68, is 
interesting :— 

“To the lover of mediwval Art, S. Eustorgio’s will 
furnish many an object of noteworthy attention ; and 
the English archzologist will not overlook the effigy of 
Stefano Visconti, wearing about his neck that well- 
known badge of the house of Lancaster, borne by its 
followers through many a hard-fought field during the 
Wars of the Roses, the collar of SS. or Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus—the name of God, as John of Gaunt’s mother 
said of it—written upon each one of its links; an 
ornament which Henry VII. had wrought as a border 
round those twenty-four magnificent copes of cloth of 
gold which he got made for his chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, one of which, belonging to Stonyhurst, was 
lately exhibited in London. This badge, coming down 
from Catholic times and speaking of the Catholic 
liturgy, is yet worn by the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land on saints’ days and solemn occasions. This same 
English collar of Esses may be found upon another 
sepulchral effigy in the Church of 8. Ambrose.” 

Joun Piceor, Jvy. 


Tuomas Frre (4% S. x. 206) was a painter in 
oil and miniature, but better known as the 
designer and engraver of twenty-eight admirably 
executed mezzotints, portraits, and heads, many of 
which are nearly the size of life, and among them 
are those of George III. and Queen Charlotte, as 
well as of the artist and his family. He is 
erroneously stated to have been born in England 
in 1724, but he was really a native of Ireland, and 
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born in 1710. He died at his house in Hatton 
Garden, 3rd April, 1762. In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1760, p. 201, is the following 
notice :-— 

“The curious will be glad to be informed that Mr. 
Fry is now employed at his house in Hatton Garden in 
perfecting 12 mezzotinto prints from drawings in the 
manner of Paragetta (? Piazzetta) of Rome, a specimen 
of which is exhibited at the exhibition room in the 
Strand. They are calculated to be complete and elegant 
furniture for one room ; and if we may judge of the 
whole by the specimen, they will do honour to himself 
and his country. The subscription price is 2 guineas.” 

The exhibition of 1760 was the first that took 

lace in England, and the specimen is thus 
Seoribed: “ A head as large as life, mezzotinto.” 

W.S. 


“Cuauvinism ” (48 x. 226.) 
—Chauvinism means, primarily, blind adoration of 
the Napoleons, and, by extension, any exagge- 
rated or unreasoning sentiments with respect to 
war, patriotism, politics, and so forth. The 
particular Chauvin with whom the term originated 
is said to have had for surname Nicolas, and to 
have been a native of Rochefort. He was famous 
for his wounds and worship of the first Emperor. 
I learn, from one of my authorities, that he is the 
— character in Scribe’s play of Le Soldat 

ureur. Concerning the German, French, and 
English (or “Matthew Arnold”) acceptation of 
Philistinism, Mr. BLenxrysorr will find sufficient 
information in Latham’s English and Littré’s 
French Dictionaries. Austin Dosson. 
10, Redcliffe Street. 


Lorxa Doone (4% x. 206.)—It is of course 
for Mr. Blackmore to explain whence he got the 
tradition of which he has made such clever use. 
But, in answer to Mr. Barkuey, I may say that 
Doone is not a Devonshire surname. Downe is a 
common one, and it was a great one in the neigh- 
bourhood of Exmoor in the Plantagenet times ; 
two parishes, East and West Down, are named 
from the family of De Doune which held them, or 
gave name to that family. And it is possible the 
legend (of which I myself never heard) may have 
Teference to that race. Scanvus. 


Tae Fatuers (4% S. x. 206.)—Jer. Taylor has 
several remarks on this subject. In vol. ii. p. 114, 
Eden’s edition :-— 

“It is good to keep a reserve of our liberty, and to 
restrain ourselves within bounds narrower than the 
largest sense of the commandment, that when our 
affections wander and enlarge themselves (as some time 
or other they will do), then they may enlarge beyond the 
ordinary, and yet be within the bounds of lawfulness.” 

There are other similar remarks in this place. 
The subject is also considered in vol. vii. p. 483, 
and vol. viii. p. 261, where he cites from Salvian 
the sentence— 

“Pavidus quippe et formidolosus est Christianus 


atque in tantum peccare metuens, ut interdum et non 
timenda formidat.” 
But the place where it occurs is not stated. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


P.S.—Cornelius 4 Lapide, in his Commentary on 
1 Cor. x. 23, supplies another reference relating to 
the subject of inquiry :— 

“ Vere dixit Clemens, lib. iii. Strom., post principium : 
‘ Qui faciunt quidgquid licet, facile dilabuntur ut faciant 
quod non licet.’”—Corn, a Lap., Comment. in SS. Par. 
1866, tom. xviii. p. 318. 

Dr. Johnson probably had in his mind the fol- 
lowing sentence of St. Gregory the Great — 

“ Habent sancti viri hoc proprium, ut quo semper ab 
illicitis longé sint, a se plerumque etiam licita abscin- 
dant.”—( Dialog. 1. 4.) 

F. C. H. 


Sympotum Mari# (4 §. x. 4, 74, 155, 199.)— 
By the courtesy of Messrs. Hall, Virtue & Co., I 
have before me a copy of Dr. Cumming’s transla- 
tion of the Psalter of St. Bonaventure, London, 
1852. This appears to be a translation, through 
the French, of the curious work to which I called 
attention. The Psalter of St. Jerome and certain 
leonine verses in praise of the Virgin Mary are 
however omitted. The Symbolum occurs in this 
translation, and was no doubt included in the 
edition mentioned by F. C. H. as published early 
in the seventeenth century. It is stated by the 
modern translator, that the psalterium is to be 
found in the Vatican edition of St. Bonaventure’s 
works, but that will not help much in fixing its 
authorship. 

Your readers will judge for themselves whether 
F. C. H.’s words, though intended by him to 
convey the sense he assigns to them, did not 
naturally bear the interpretation which I put upon 
them. J. Exior HopeKin. 


Auuireration (4% x. 126, 208.)—This is 
nothing more than a reproduction, or rather imi- 
tation, of the old Greek sigmatismus, which Hed- 
rich explains as “liter = crebrior usurpatio,” a 
too frequent use of the letter >. It is a mere 
conceit, examples of which, in plenty, are to be 7, 
met with in the poets. Thus in the Medea, 
line 476— 

we ioacty cot. 
and (dip. Tyr., line 1481— 

we rac rag xépac. 
For the English usage I commend your corre- 
spondents to the Alliterative Poems published by 
the Early English Text Society, and would take 
the liberty to bespeak their patronage and help, 
as we want subscribers, but, more than all, money. 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Keetrvine (48, x. 238.)—Jamieson, as quoted 
by me, is wrong, to my thinking, in connecting 
the first part of this word with quille. Keel = 
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ruddle, the Gaelic cil. 
Grose,— 


Burns writes of Captain 


««——. He has an unco sleight 
O cauk and feel.” 
J. H. I. Oaxvey. 


Kissine tHe Book x. 186, 238.) — In 
swearing the witnesses at a court-martial, the 
practice is to swear Protestants on the Bible or 
Gospels simply; but to place a cross on the cover 
of the Bible or Testament which Roman Catholics 
kiss on being sworn. Is there any reason for this 
distinction, ¢. e. do Roman Catholics believe that 
an oath taken on a book with a cross on it is more 
binding than on one without a cross, and is there 
any authority for such belief! What is the mean- 
ing of kissing the book at all? It must, I suppose, 
be of comparatively modern origin. How were 
oaths administered in courts of justice before there 
were books to swear on ! y. Fr. D.C. 


Henry Dvrcy, or Darcy, 1338 (4 S. x. 147, 
215.)—The Tofts of Toft, co. Chester, anciently 
bore—Argent, three text @’s, sable. T. H. 


“Farr Science rrown’p not” (4 ix. 339, 
396.)—This line is not so easy as Mr. YARDLEY 
thinks. I was asked the meaning of it by one of 
H.M.’s of Schools, and owned myself 
ignorant. Mr. YARDLEY’s explanation seems too 
prosaic. Gray never would have written in such 
a polished poem so plain and unadorned a senti- 
ment. Had he not rather some mental reference 
to the Muse smiling over the poet at his birth? 
Hence the epithet “Fair,” which Mr. Yarpiey 
rather shirks. Epithets are not merely ornamental 
with Gray. Mr. Yarpvey will remember Virgil's 
lines at the end of Eel. iv.— 

“ Cui non risere parentes, 
Nec deus hune mensa, dea nec dignata cubili est.” 


PELAGIOS. 


Sir Francis Harvey (4* S. ii. 159.)—I have 
just noticed at the above reference a query as to 
the family of Sir Francis Harvey. If not too late, 
I may mention that he was the son of Stephen 
Harvey of Coles Grange, co. Northampton, and 
that his pedigree and the descendants of his 
brother are given in Visitation of Suffolk, edited 
by Mr. J. J. Howard. His arms are on a window 
in the hall of the Middle Temple, and are engraved 
in Dugdale’s Origines Judiciales, and also in 
Family of Hervey, by Lord Arthur Hervey. 

S. H. A. H. 

Bridgwater. 


(4 §S. x. 166.)—His real name was 
Simon Eedy, and he was a notorious beggar in 
London. His death is thus recorded in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1788, p. 467 :— 

**25th April (1788), in Bridewell, where he was con- 
fined a second time as a vagrant, the man well known by 


the name of Old Simon, who for many years has gone 
about the city covered with rags, clouted shoes, three old 
hats upon his head, and his fingers full of brass rings. 
On the following day the Coroner's inquest sat on hig 
body, and brought in their verdict, ‘died by the visi. 
tation of God.’” 

There is a whole-length print of him, repre. 
senting him as above described. 

Seago was by no means a popular publisher, but 
a printseller in a rather Ads way of business, 
I have a curious etching of him sitting oppo- 
site his wife, and holding the print of Old Simon 
in his hand. It was etched by J. N(ixon), and 
has this inscription beneath: As Ego het tri 
Serell dan shi fiew. Sutgua, 1801. Seago, t 
printseller and his wife, August, 1801. I believe 
he died about 1810. W. 8. 


Sir Joun Dennam (4 §. ix. 504; x. 13, 73, 
164, 249.)—Mr. B. Nicnoison, who inquires what 
is the authority for ascribing an illness of Sir J. 
Denham to his second wife’s conduct, may be glad 
to see the following extract from Aubrey’s Lives 
(Bliss’s Letters from the Bodleian Series, ii. 319): 

“a.p. 1666 he married his second wife — Brookes, a 
very beautiful poane lady. Sir John was ancient and 
limping. The Duke of York fell deeply in love with her. 

. . This occasioned Sir John’s distemper of madness 
in 166-. . . . It pleased God that he was cured of this 
distemper, and writ excellent verses, particularly on the 
death of Mr. Abraham Cowley, and we i 


P.S.—As to the second Lady Denham’s being 
»oisoned, John Aubrey says that she “ was poisoned 
by the hands of the Countess of Rochester with 
chocolate.” Mr. Cooxes, in your last number 
(p. 250) goes back to the error of putting Sir J. 
Denham’s death in March, 1668. It was 1668-9, 
as other correspondents have pointed out, and we 
should say 1669. 


THorR DRINKING uP (4% x. 108, 150, 
229.)—The quarto of 1603 reads :— 
“Wilt fight, wilt fast, wilt pray, 

Wilt drinke up vessels, eate a crocadile? 
The quarto of 1604 reads :— 

“ Woo’t drinke up Esill,” . . . 
The first folio reads :— 

“ Woo't drinke up Esile.” 

I wish to call attention to a passage in Fletcher's 
A Wife for a Mouth, Act iv. Sc. 4, which bears 
out the carliest reading (the quarto of 1603) and 
does away with the necessity for explaining the 
meaning of “drinke up Esill.” 

Alphonso says :— 

“T’ll lie upon my back, and swallow vessels, 

Have rivers made of cooling wine run through me, 

Nor stay for this man’s health, or this great princes, 

But take an ocean, and begin to all.” 

A Wife for a Month was written by Fletcher, 
and was licensed in 1624. Fletcher is supposed to 
have been assisted in The Two Noble Kindsmen 
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by Shakspeare, and therefore is likely to have been 
well acquainted with all his plays. The drama- 
tists of this period constantly borrowed ideas from 
each other, dressing them up according to their 
own tastes and abilities. What more probable, 
therefore, than that Fletcher's “swallow vessels ” 
had origin in Shakspeare’s “ drinke up vessels”? I 
think an explanation of a passage as it first stood 
far preferable to twisting a word in order to obtain 
some deep meaning, which possibly Shakspeare 
never dreamt of, much less wrote. 

A little more care taken by your correspondents 
in giving “chapter and verse” would save your 

saders much trouble; in your issue of 14th Sept., 
No. 246, p. 215, R. P. refers to Shakspeare’s Tem- 
pest, Act i. Se. 2; this should be Act iii. Se. 2. 

Joun Kersuaw. 
Park House, Willesden Lane, N.W. 


BattLe: Kyicuts Bannerer 
S. x. 47, 99, 139, 196, 236.)—The following an- 
nouncement appears in the Gentleman’s Magazine : 

“On Thursday, June 24, 1773, His Majesty (George III.) 
being at Portsmouth to review the fleet, ‘was most 
graciously pleased to confer the honour of Kyicuts 
Basyeret on the following flag officers and com- 
manders, under the Royal Standard, who kneeling 
kissed hands upon the occasion—Admirals Pye and 
Spry, Captains Knight, Bickerton, and Vernon.’”—Gent. 
Mag., xiii. 299. 

| 


Permit me to add the following from Whitelocke 
(Memorials, p. 64) to the authorities given in my 
former paper (p. 196), tending to show that John 
Smith was the last person who was created a 
Knight-Banneret. Whitelocke—whom I over- 
looked—is no mean authority, having lived close 
upon the times of which he wrote ; his father, 
moreover, having been one of the king’s judges, 
from whom, doubtless, he would get much inter- 
esting and authentic information on various mat- 
ters connected with the reign of Charles I. White- 
locke says— 

“General Lindsay being far engaged, was taken pri- 
soner, and died presently after of his wounds; with him 
was taken Lord Willoughby of Eresby, his son, Sir Ed- 
mund Verney, the Standard-bearer, was slain, and the 
Standard taken, and rescued again by Mr. John Smith, 
who was knighted for it, and made Standard-bearer.” 
_Not a word in Whitelocke, as far as I can find, 
either of William Huddlestone ‘or Robert Welch. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A., F.R.HLS. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


If Sexex refers to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Vol. xliii, page 299, he will there find “in what 
manner and under what circumstances” the gallant 
naval officers named by him were styled “ Ban- 
nerets.” The bestowal of this particular title ap- 
pears to have been “evidently a mistake, because 
the Royal Standard was neither displayed in an 

y Royal’ nor in ‘open war’; nor were 


Banners delivered to these officers.” George III. 
afterwards made them “ Baronets.” 
J. W. Fiemine. 
Brighton. 


Kititoeey (4 §, x. 226.)—This is, no doubt, 
the same word as collogue, which is in use as a 
verb in several English counties, especially Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Somerset. Jamieson says it is a warm 
place by the side of a kiln—a meaning apparently 
constructed to suit the passage that he quotes from 
a Scottish poet, and for which he gives no satisfac- 
tory etymological explanation. He even suggests 
“lodge” as its origin. There is, however,little doubt 
of its Norman descent; though the word as French 
does not appear (see Littré) earlier than the six- 
teenth century. How and when it got into the 
English language it is not easy to show; but its 
use in patois, as a verb, suggests a much earlier 
date. I find it as a noun in the fifteenth century, 
employed in The Revelation to the Monk of Eve- 
sham (Arber’s reprint), where mention is made of 
“the colloke, the which ys a place where they 
may speke to geder.” The French colleque changes 
into collogue, as proloquium changes into prologue ; 
and the Scottish kil for col is an instance of vowel 
mutation affecting the atonic syllable, such as we 
see in kever, kiver, from the French couvrir. 

J. Payne. 

Kildare Gardens. 


A killogie, or logie, is the vacuity in front of the 
fire-place in a kiln, for drawing air. In Craven 
this)is called the “kill-hole, the hole of or hovel 
adjoining the kill.” In the small edition of Jamie- 
son it is derived from Belg. log, a hole. Mr. Carr 
(see Dialect of Craven) gives “ Kill, a kill, as a 
lime kill, a maut [malt] kill” This he identifies 
with Belgic kuyl, a cave, so that kill or kiln, the 
thing itself, and logie, that which pertains to it; 
if these derivations be correct, it will be seen to 
have an originally cognate significance—kuyl and 
log, in this view, being apparently a choice between 
two expressions denoting the same idea. 

J. Cr. R. 


Varré Herarpry (4 §. x. 88, 158.)— 
Painters are not the only artists who commit 
blunders in the representation of this heraldic 
device. Carvers take even greater liberties, and 
are guilty of most fanciful alterations, converting 
the cups into bells. The coat of Chichester has a 
chief vairé, which I have seen changed into eight 
bells—four with their mouths upwards, and four 
downwards ! 

The church of Crowcombe, Som., contains 
richly-carved bench ends, dated 1534. The book- 
board end of the upper seat has a shield, on 
which is carved a cross between four birds, the 
coat of Richard Byckom of Crowcombe. On the 
seat end, the same coat is impaled with the arms 
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of Jane, daughter of Beamont of Devon, who 
bore barry of six vairé; but the carver has repre- 
sented them as twelve unmistakable bells. 

In the Speke Chantry, at the east end of the 
north choir isle of Exeter Cathedral, several 
shields of arms of family alliances are represented. 
One coat is barry of four between ten church 
bells—4, 3, 2,1. No doubt this is the blundering 
work of some gone-by restorer who knew nothing 
of heraldry. The coat is intended for the arms of 
Beauchamp=Sir John Speke, Knt., having mar- 
ried Alice, daughter of John, cousin and heir of 
Thomas Beauchamp of White Lackington, Knt., 
whose coat was vairé, &c. (See Visitation of Somer- 
set, 1531, and Pole’s Devon, p. 236. 

H. T. EtLacomse. 


Hana (4 §. x. 37, 95, 158, 216.)—I have no 
opinion of my own to give, but certainly W. P. 
does not give his without authority. Old Bailey 
says, in explanation of the word, “Hana (from 
the expression of surprise at the sight of it), a canal 
of water, a wall or some other fence at the end ofa 
walk, sunk deep between two slopes, so as to be 
concealed till you are just come to it.” 

If this derivation be “laughable,” that of Mr. 
Oakey is undoubtedly far-fetched, and can be 
classed under no other etymological category than 
that of the “lucus a non lucendo.” 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Shaksperean Bouquet. The Flowers and Plants of Shak- 


spere, with their Scientific Names and Quotations from 
his Works wherein allusion is made to them. By 
William Elder. (Paisley, Watson.) 


To gather flowers from Shakspere isnotuncommon. Mr. 
Elder, however, collected them for a particular purpose. 
Mr. Lamb of Paisley offered prizes for such a collection, 
connecting this stimulus, to look into the national poet 
for fair primroses and daffodils that come before the 
swallow dares, with the Paisley Horticultural Society's 
Show, held last July. Mr. Elder obtained the first prize. 
There could scarcely have been a thing of the field at 
that show for which he has not found a quotation from 
“the Bard of Avon.” Some of the passages are very 
happy, others are not so satisfactory. All that Mr. Elder 
could apply to the potato is, as he puts it :— 
“My doe! Let thy sky rain potatoes !” 
—in which the quotation is incorrect, and the reference, 
* Act V. Scene %,” is inaccurate. Other shortcomings of 
the same sort might be pointed out. They are probably 
misprints, overlooked. Pope has told us how perilous 
it is even to hint that a weed can grow on Avon's flowery 
bank, yet we venture to point to one in the passage, 
“«—. wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality.” 
We do not think a scientific gardener would endorse this 
as universally true. Mr. Elder gives 108 quotations, with 
: prologue and epilogue, the latter especially, of unusual 
ength, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct t 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 
Hevwoop’s Proverns anv Eriorams. (Spenser Society.) 
Four Ovp Piars. Edited by F. J.C. Cambridge, U.s. 194, 
Tue Suakesreare Society's Pareas. 4 Vols. 

Wanted by Julian Sharman, Esq., 2%, Palace Gardens ‘errace 

Kensington. 


Bamronn’s Earty Days. (Published at Manchester.) 
Wanted by William Andrews, 26, Wilberforce Street, Hull, 


Notices ta Corresponvents, 


Our CorrEsPonDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sp 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own~ 

I. That they should write clearlyand distinctly—andon 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation maybe 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

II. That Quotations should be verified by precise re 
Serences to edition, chapter, and page; and reference to 
“N. & Q.” by series, volume, and page. 

III. Correspondents who reply to Queries would add t 
their obligation by precise reference to volume and page 
where such Queries are to be found. The omission to do 
this saves the writer very little trouble, but entails much t 
supply such omission. 

Mr. Epuunp Lentu att Swirte is very sincerely thanked 
for his courteous letter. His paper on Alliteration shall 
be inserted at the earliest opportunity. 

Will J. B. P. and Mr. J. Boucuren kindly forward 
to us their addresses? We have a letter for each corre 
spondent. 

“A Fry” will readily obtain from his pork-butcher the 
information he requires. 

J.R. will, no doubt, find the Catalogue of the sale of 
Lord Courtney's pictures in the British Museum. 

F. M. 8. is referred to the London Directory, or to the 
South Kensington Museum, for information regarding 
Mr. Kitchener, the seal-engraver. 

P. A. L. is requested to accept our cordial acknowledg- 
ments. 

SEBASTIAN.— 

“ My Lord, Sebastian, 
The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness, 
And time to speak it in.” 

Wa ter C. Wartman.— 

“ Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 
Vide Lucan, lib. 1, line 12. 

Errata.—Page 256, line 18 of article on“ Oriel,” de., 
for “ since, I believe, disclaimed by him,” read “never, I 
believe,” dc., and line 33 of same article, for “ in 
construction” read “external construction.’ 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name = 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bY 
as a guarantee of good faith. 7 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to = 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C, 
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Notes. 
WILLIAM TELL A SCOTSMAN. 


William Tell is very hard to kill, German writers 
in the last century demolished him, over and over 
again, but to little purpose. He remained the 
Swiss hero, and, what is far worse, those hideous 
statues at Altorf continue to assert their undying 
ugliness, and pretend to prove, by their presence 
there, the truth of the story. 

The giant has been recently slain once more as 
an impostor. Once more ? Half a dozen times ; and 
each slayer takes himself for the sole and original 
champion. Swiss professors even have been at 
the work of demolition. Three or four years ago, 
Mr. Baring-Gould, in his Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages, set wp a dozen of those myths, and 
bowled them all down at one bowl ; he proved, as 
others had done, that the legend of William Tell 
was “as fabulous as any other historical event.” 
Mr. Baring-Gould, however, does more than some 
others have done. He traces the story as far back 
as it can be traced. This is the order of the tra- 
dition. 

Ist. In the tenth century, a tippling, boasting 
Danish soldier, named Toki, swore he could drive 
an arrow through an apple placed on the point of 
astick at a great distance. King Harald Blue- 
tooth told the boaster that the apple should be 
placed on his son’s head, and if Toki did not send 


an arrow through it at the first attempt, his own 
head should pay the penalty. Toki performed the 
feat with perfect success ; but Harald, perceiving 
he had brought other arrows, demanded the 
reason thereof, and Toki replied, that if he had 
injured his son, he would have driven those other 
arrows into the king’s body. 

This story was first related by Saxo Gram- 
maticus in the twelfth century. 

2nd. But in the eleventh century the above 
prototype of Tell had successors or imitators. 
King Olaf, the Saint, of Norway, challenged 
Eindridi, among other things, to shoot with an 
arrow at a writing tablet, on the head of Eindridi’s 
son. Each was to have one shot. Olaf grazed 
the boy’s head ; whereupon the boy’s mother in- 
terfered, and Eindridi was withdrawn from the 
contest. Olaf remarked that his competitor had 
a second arrow, which Eindridi confessed that he 
intended for His Majesty if anything very un- 
pleasant had happened to the boy. 

3rd. A year or two later in this eleventh century, 
another Norse archer, Hemingr, had a match with a 
King Harold. Harold set a spear shaft for a 
mark in the ground. He then fired in the air; 
the arrow turned in its descent and pierced the 
spear shaft. Hemingr followed suit, and split the 
king’s arrow, which was perpendicularly fixed in 
the spear shaft. Then the king stuck a knife in 
an oak. His arrow went into the haft. Hemingr 
shot, and his arrow cleft the haft and went into 
the socket of the blade. The enraged king next 
fired at a tender twig, which his arrow pierced, 
but Hemingr’s split a hazel-nut growing upon it. 
“You shall put the nut on your brother Biorn’s 
head,” said Harold, “and if you do not pierce it 
with your spear at the first attempt, your life shall 
be forfeit.” Of course, the thing was done. 
Hemingr is supposed to have had his revenge by 
sending an arrow through Harold’s trachea at the 
battle of Stamford Bridge, where he fought on the 
English side. 

4th. In the Faroe Isles, the above Harold is 
said to have had a swimming match with a certain 
Geyti, who not only beat him, but gave him a 
ducking. Harold condemned him to shoot a hazel- 
nut off his brother’s head, under the usual penalty, 
and with the usual result. 

5th. The same story is told of one Puncher 
(suggestive name), with this difference, that the 
object aimed at was a coin. 

6th. In Finland, it is a son who shoots an apple 
off his father’s head, for which feat some robbers 
who had captured his sire gave him up to the 
son. 

7th. Ina Persian poem of the twelfth century, 
a king in sport shoots an arrow at an apple on 
the head of his favourite page, who, though not 
hurt, died of the fright. 


8th. The story, with a difference, is told of 
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of Thidrik, of no particular 


Egil, in the Saga 
date. 

9th. It is familiar to us in the English ballad 
of William of Cloudesley, chronological date of 
event uncertain. 

10th. Enter William Tell, in the first decade of 


the fourteenth century. We need not tell his 
well-known tale again. It is only necessary to 
remark, by way of comment, that the Tell and 
Gesler legend was not set up till many years 
afterwards, and that in no contemporary record is 
any mention made of either Tell, Gesler, or the 
apple incident. No Vogt named Gesler ever ex- 
ercised authority for the Emperor in Switzerland; 
no family bearing the name of Tell can be traced 
in any part of that country. 

llth, and lastly. The hero’s nameewas not Tell 
at all, but M‘Leod, and he came from Braemar ! 
Mr. Baring-Gould has quite overlooked him. 
Therefore is the new claimant’s story here sub- 
joined, in order to make the roll of legends complete. 
It is taken from The Braemar Highlands: their 
Tales, Traditions, and History, by Elizabeth Tay- 
lor. The king referred to is Malcolm Canmore.— 


“A young man named M‘Leod had been hunting one 
day in the royal forest. A favourite hound of the king’s 
having attacked M‘Leod, was killed by him. The king 
soon heard of the slaughter of his favourite, and was ex- 
ceedingly angry—so much so, that M‘Leod was con- 
demned to death. 

“The gibbet was erected on Craig Choinnich, ie. 
Kenneth’s Craig. As there was less of justice than re- 
venge in the sentence, little time was permitted ere it 
was carried into execution. The prisoner was led out by 
the north gate of the castle. The king, in great state, 
surrounded by a crowd of his nobles, followed in proces- 
sion. Sorrowing crowds of the people came after, in 
wondering amazement. As they moved slowly on, an 
incident occurred which arrested universal attention. 
A young woman with a child in her arms came rushing 
through the crowd, and, throwing herself before the 
king, pleaded with him to spare her husband's life, though 
it should be at the expense of all they possessed. 

“Her impassioned entreaties were met with silence. 
Malcolm was not to be moved from his purpose of death. 
Seeing that her efforts to move the king were useless, 
she made her way to her husband, and throwing her arms 
round him, declared that she would not leave him—she 
would go and die with him. 

“ Malcolm was somewhat moved by the touching scene. 
Allen Durward, noticing the favourable moment, ven- 
tured to put in the suggestion that it was a pity to hang 
such a splendid archer. 

“* A splendid archer, is he?’ replied the king; ‘then 
he shall have his skill tried.’ 

**So he ordered that M‘Leod’s wife and child should 
be placed on the opposite side of the river; something 
to serve as a mark was to be placed on the child’s head. 
If M‘Leod succeeded in hitting the mark, without in- 
juring his wife or child, his life was to be spared, other- 
wise the sentence was to be carried into immediate execu- 
tion. Accordingly (so the legend goes) the young wife 
and her child were put across the river, and placed on 
Tom-ghainmheine ;. according to some, a little farther 


down the river, near where a boat-house once stood. 
The width of the Dee was to be the distance separating 
M‘Leod from his mark. 


“He asked for a bow and two arrows; and having 
examined each with the greatest care, he took his 
position. The eventful moment come, the people 
gathered round him, and stood in profound silence. On 
the opposite side of the river his wife stood, the central 
figure of a crowd of eager bystanders, tears glistening on 
her cheeks as she gazed alternately at her husband and 
child in dumb emotion. 

““M‘Leod took aim; but his body shook like an 
leaf in the evening breeze.. This wasa trial for him far 
harder thandeath. Again he placed himself in position ; 
but he trembled to such a degree that he could not 
shoot, and, turning to the king, who stood near, he said 
in a voice scarcely articulate in its suppressed agony, 
‘ This is hard.’ 

“But the king relented not : so the third time he fell 
into the attitude ; and as he did so, almost roared, ‘ This 
is hard !’ Then, as if all hisnerv and unsteadi 
had escaped through the cry, he let the arrow fly. It 
struck the mark. The mother seized her child, and in 
a transport of joy seemed to devour it with kisses ; while 
the pent-up emotion of the crowd found vent throughs 
loud cry of wonder and triumph, which repeated itself 
again and again as the echoes rolled slowly away among 
the neighbouring hills. 

“The king now approached M‘Leod, and, after con- 
firming his pardon, inquired why he, so sure of hand and 
keen of sight, had asked (wo arrows? 

“* Because,’ replied M‘Leod, ‘had I missed the mark, 

or hurt my wife or child, I was determined not to miss 
you.’ 
” «The king grew pale, and turned away as if undecided 
what to do. His better nature prevailed; so he again 
approached M‘Leod, and with kindly voice and manner 
told him that he would receive him into his body-guard, 
and that he would be well provided for. 

“* Never!’ answered the undaunted Celt. ‘ After the 
painful proof to which you have just put my heart, I 
could never love you enough to serve you faithfully.’ 

“The king in amazement cried out, ‘Thou arts 
Hardy! and as Hardy thou art, so Hardy thou shalt be.” 
From that time M'Leod went under the appellation of 
Hardy, while his descendants were termed the M‘Hardys 
Mac being the Gaelic word for son.” 

The date of the above is the eleventh century, 
when the legend burst forth in several parts of 
the world. Here we have it in Scotland. Like 
many other legends, it probably came originally from 
India. Joun Doray. 


THE LAST LOAD: HARVEST HOME. 
A RUTLAND CUSTOM. 


On Wednesday evening, Sept. 18, 1872, I was 
at a farm-house in the county of Rutland, and saw 
“the last load” brought in. As marking the com 
clusion of harvest, and, as they termed it, “ harvest 
home,” the load (of beans) was decorated with 
green boughs; and on the top of the load were 
several children, who were lustily cheering as the 
waggon came lumbering along the road. It was 
eight o’clock, and a resplendent harvest-moon was 
just rising over the trees that girdled the old 
church hard by the farmer's stackyard. A com 

any of us stood at his gate to watch the scene 
ad to us, but concealed by the hedge, were the 
female and other servants, ready prepared with 
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